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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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| | The Role of Science in Foreign Policy Planning 


| Statement by Wallace R. Brode 
| Science Adviser? 


The Department of State has been quite con- 
scious of the impact of science and technology on 
our economic, social, and political structures. 
| Members of the Department have participated in 
numerous conferences such as that on “Research 
and Development and Its Impact on Economy” 
held by the National Science Foundation or the 
symposium on “Basic Research” sponsored by sev- 
eral agencies, including the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the Sloan Foundation. 
The crystallization of opinion on these problems 
has not rested solely with the scientific community, 
because there has been equal concern and interest 
expressed in the January 1960 issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science devoted to “Perspectives on Government 
and Science.” This same interest is demonstrated 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
| questing a study by the Stanford Research Insti- 

tute. The Stanford Research Institute report ? 
| attempts to merge foreign policy factors with sci- 
| entific developments, It is unique and original in 
_ character, and it merits review and consideration 
| by your committee, the Department of State, and 
| the scientific community. 
| Itis impossible to dissociate those developments 
| inscience and technology which affect our national 
| policy from those which form our foreign policy. 

Thus the broad, overall recommendation made by 
| the Stanford Research Institute that there should 
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1Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Jan. 28, 

2United States Foreign Policy: Possible Nonmilitary 
Scientific Developments and Their Potential Impact on 
Foreign Policy Problems of the United States, September 
1959 (Committee print). 
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be intensive, long-range planning of scientific pro- 
grams and a decision on which areas to emphasize 
is one in which the Department concurs in princi- 
ple. This is consistent with recommendations 
which I made in my presidential address before 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science last month, in which I discussed in some 
detail the problems of effecting a national science 
policy. Science by definition is neither national 
nor international, and a science policy applies in 
general for both areas. I indicated that there must 
be a planned and thoughtful analysis and ap- 
praisal of our efforts: 

A national science policy is needed for a wise and 
rational distribution of scientific activities, so that space, 
defense, education, atomic energy, oceanography, and 
medical research are not bidding against each other for 
limited available support. The growing demand for sci- 
entists in the face of a limited supply of scientists, 
materials, funds, and facilities requires major policy de- 
cisions as to the distribution of resources. ... there 
should be a relative priority assigned to areas of science, 
but there should also be recognition that scientific pro- 
grams do not all have priorities that override economic, 
political, educational, and social developments. 

This integration of the scientific with the polit- 
ical, economic, and social can best be done after 
the entire series of reports initiated by your com- 
mittee have been studied. Scientific developments 
may indicate a certain policy position whereas 
political situations then current may dictate a 
different approach to the problem. I would be 
inclined to feel that the sociological and economic 
factors which are included and discussed in the 
Stanford Research Institute report in both gen- 
eral programs and underdeveloped aid area discus- 
sions are not in the area of science which I feel 
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competent to discuss. It would, I believe, be more 
appropriate for the Department to present its 
view on these social and economic factors and 
underdeveloped areas at the time of the discussion 
of the studies dealing with economic problems and 
economic and social conditions in lesser developed 
and uncommitted countries. 

In commenting on this report I believe it would 
be well to use the “Summary of Findings” as a 
basis for discussion. 


Solutions and Problems Created by Scientific 
Advance 


I. Scientific developments in the next decade will give 
rise to or intensify many problems that must engage the 
attention of foreign policy planners. Scientific develop- 
ments will also help solve foreign policy problems. But 
the outlook is that the progress of science and technology 
will do more to create or intensify than to ameliorate such 
problems, unless deliberate policy measures are taken. 

I would most certainly agree that “Scientific 
developments in the next decade will give rise to or 
intensify many problems that must engage the 
attention of foreign policy planners” and that 
“Scientific developments will also help solve 
foreign policy problems,” but I do not subscribe to 
the implication that “. . . science and technology 
will do more to create or intensify than to amelio- 
rate such problems ....” Research usually has 
a positive approach or objective and negative re- 
sults are usually discarded enroute, so that by and 
large one should be able to say that most research 
is beneficial—although the results may be used for 
ulterior purposes. I would admit that scientific 
and technical advance creates more problems than 
just marking time with no research or advance; 
but my thesis is that both solutions and problems 
are created by scientific advances and that the 
beneficial effect of solutions outweighs the prob- 
lems created. 

The continuous advance of science and technol- 
ogy takes its toll of interests in a changing world 
and may alter demands for labor, capital, material, 
or methods and is no respecter of geographical, 
political, professional, or trade boundaries. We 
can combat the effects of technological and scien- 
tific advance, or we can accept and gain by the 
advance. Some may profit and others may lose, 
but the sum total of the effect of advancing science 
and technology on our civilization and economy 
has been positive and not negative. 

Those who cannot accept the impact of science 
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on our economy create artificial barriers to im- | — 





its availability has been due to tariffs, taxes, and | 
licenses designed to protect an existing natural 
product against an advancing technology. More | | U 


recently we have developed another form of pro- | 


pede or offset the effects. Sometimes this occurs | 
when automation or changes in supply or demand | S 
create unemployment. In commerce we have re- 
strictive laws, taxes, or protective tariffs which a 
prohibit or impede transactions involving a new as 
substitute or synthetic. Oleomargarine with} | 
added color, vitamins, and flavor has, as a syn- | St 
thetic foodstuff, been slowly accepted as a dietary | | W 
constituent by those who could not well afford | 
more expensive materials. Much of the delay in | | Pe 
| 





tection: The Government purchases materials{ | Uv. 

which are overproduced as the result of scientific} | Th 

development of better plants, improved fertilizer, | 

weed killers (which remove unwanted plants that i 

rob the soil of moisture and nurturing minerals), 

or by machine-cultivation methods which have | 

permitted the grower to efficiently produce more| | Th 

material. bb - 
| Ide 


We develop substitutes for some vital materials |_| 
only produced abroad so as to preserve our econ- | | 
omy in time of emergency supply cutoff. How-| 
ever, even though we may have a substitute, we | Stu 
continue to feel an obligation to purchase or sub-| 
sidize the foreign production lest the sudden sus- } 
pension of acquisition should produce a depression, | y.g 
in the area concerned. | US 

To choose any one technical area as an example 
of what might happen to the world economy if 
science and technology should provide a synthetic| . | 
or substitute to a major commodity may, at the | ae 
mere mention of the theoretical possibility, cause ) vd K 
unrest and concern among those countries which| iiieas 
would be affected. The Stanford Research Insti-| and di 
tute report did produce this effect; and, while) 4,4;, 
one would not wish to disturb any particular com-' 44 S 
modity market or nation, nevertheless, it may be a| hots 
very good thing to awaken and make others awan erene: 
of the problems which science creates in its con-) }..4 1, 
tinuous advance. have a 

To my knowledge our Government is not en- of the: 
gaged in developing a synthetic coffee. However, ' Sies } 
the solution of the problems which may be created rather 
by such a production may also be achieved by sci- able to 
entific research. On the occasion of the Inter plants 
national Rubber Conference held here i) jp, fu 
Washington last November, I presented the oped} 1 ., 
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The Brookings Institution. No. 9. 


Center for Inter- 








ing address and discussed some of the effects of a 
synthetic rubber program on natural or tree rub- 
ber. The rubber industry has shown unusual 
versatility in handling this problem. The supply 
and demand of rubber and the creation of syn- 
thetic forms were complicated by both the First 
and Second World Wars, which created an ab- 
normal military demand and an impedance to a 
normal transportation. Our synthetic rubbers 
have been improved so that for certain usages they 
have a priority over natural. However, because 
of the superiority of natural rubber for some uses 
there has been further work to develop a “true” 
rather than prototype synthetic. We are now 
able to create from petroleum sources, in pilot 
plants, rubbers identical to tree-grown rubber. 
The future of tree rubber, however, is probably 
hot as uncertain as natural oil of wintergreen, 
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wood alcohol, camphor, indigo, vanilla, or silk, 
but continued existence, expansion, or develop- 
ment of the tree-grown rubber may require de- 
velopment of crop improvement and byproduct 
utilization. Many a natural product which was 
threatened by synthetics or substitutes has ex- 
tended or preserved its life by research on new 
uses and byproducts. 

It is generally recognized that science is ad- 
vancing at an exponential and not a linear rate, 
and every year we have a proportionally larger 
number of scientific discoveries and publications. 
I feel that the reproductions in the Stanford 
Research Institute report of some of the current 
growth or expansion data on a linear basis pro- 
duces somewhat frightening effects in a world 
which is capable of expandi~g in three dimensions 
at a geometrical rate. 
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Appraisal of Science Programs 


II. The national interest requires a more conscious 
direction of scientific activity in ways likely to assist in 
the achievement of America’s international goals. The 
security and well-being of the United States call for a 
reappraisal of present allocations of scientific and tech- 
nological effort with a view to directing more effort toward 
nonmilitary foreign policy challenges. 

The concept of appraisal and possible realine- 
ment of our science programs is a major policy 
action with which I have indicated previous 
concurrence. 

As the Stanford report points out, science by its 
application in transportation, communications, ex- 
change of knowledge and understanding has es- 
sentially brought the world closer together so that 
we no longer have insulated islands of separate 
civilizations and internal actions have greater ex- 
ternal effects in the world community. Hence we 
may essentially say that there is no sharp dividing 
line between national policy and foreign policy. 
I find it just as difficult to differentiate between 
military and nonmilitary science as I do between 
national and foreign policy in this contracting 
universe. The electronic-nuclear-microorganic- 
astronautical age in which we live is only a mili- 
tary age if we choose to apply these scientific areas 
to military activity and becomes a peaceful age 
if we create peaceful applications for these scien- 
tific developments. 

I do not dispute the comments in the Stanford 
Research Institute report of the great disparity 
between the financial support for defense pro- 
grams as compared with the effort which we ex- 
pend on nondefense science, but changes in these 
programs would seem to require a fundamental 
realinement of our national programs and policies. 
Most scientists will agree that there is a prepon- 
derance of effort toward military, but even the 
military are aware of this and are plowing back 
into our own culture large sums in the support of 
essentially nonmilitary research and development 
both here and abroad. 

The Stanford Research Institute report recom- 
mends a research program in arms control and 
disarmament. Since the major discussion on dis- 
armament in your series of reports appears to be 
in the Johns Hopkins University report on mili- 
tary technology and foreign policy, it seems rea- 
sonable that discussion on disarmament should 
be deferred until this latter report is discussed. 

Another specific Stanford Research Institute 
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recommendation for additional research is the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. As I in- 


dicated before, I feel that the problem of raising 


the level of underdeveloped areas to a higher level 
is not specifically a scientific problem. Perhaps it 
is a technological problem, but certainly it is more 
a cultural, social, and economic problem than a sci- 
entific problem. The present programs of the 
Department of State for underdeveloped areas, as 
directed by the International Cooperation Admin- 





ee 


istration, have a reasonable amount of science and | 


technology. 
One naturally expects the new advances in 


science and technology to take place in the scien- | 
tific centers of the world, and we have no unique | 


monopoly on these centers. Certainly one would 
not expect our major scientific advances to come 
from the less well-developed areas, yet it will cer- 
tainly be these latter areas which may probably be 


most upset by technological advances produced in | 


the advanced technical areas. We have promoted | 


for some time technology teams to serve in the 
underdeveloped areas of the free world under the 


International Cooperation Administration so as | 


to assist them in adjusting and rising toward the 
technological level of the advanced areas of the 
free world. 


Concerning the Stanford Research Institute | 


recommendation for a United Nations university, 
may I indicate that, as a former university pro- 
fessor, for many years at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as well as having maintained a close 
contact with our national education programs, I 


ee 


find myself unable to develop any strong feeling | 


of support for a United Nations university. 


There may be need for support or expansion of | 
universities in this country and throughout the | 
world, but there is no established or proven need | 


for a new and different kind of university from 
those we now have. The concept of a national 
university in this country has been proposed 
from time to time, but the possible gain measured 


against the existing State and private universities, 


as well as the probable administrative problems, 
has led the educational leaders to shy away from 


such a program. It would seem that an inter- | 


national or United Nations university would not 
only be awkward to effect but that there is no evi- 
dence of a demand for its formation. A more 
logical program in education could certainly be 
effected through subsidies through UNESCO 
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[United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization] to country establishments or 
a cooperative contributory program similar to the 
NATO scholarship-research grant system. 


Participation of Science in Policy Programing 


III. Foreign policy planning of the broadest kind, mak- 
ing use of the best scientific assistance, will be a critical 
requirement in the years ahead. This planning should 
include continual review of prospective scientific develop- 
ments and their significance for international relations. 

The third summary conclusion of the report 
deals with the need for scientific participation in 
the planning and assessment of policy programs 
of the future. It is indicated that the forces 
and factors developed through economic, political, 
and social policies must be included along with 
the scientific forces, and with this we certainly 
concur, Science is expanding at a greater rate 
than most other cultural activities so that the 
future should involve an even greater role for 
science in foreign policy formulation than at the 
present time. The Department of State had 
recognized this by establishing the science office, 
which I head in the Department of State, which 
has science officers serving in the major scientific 
centers of the world. 

I realize that Dr. Carter * indicated that he had 
excluded from consideration in his report the 
science office program in the Department of State 
and our scientific attaché program abroad, but 
since this is the area of our foreign policy develop- 
ment for which I am directly responsible, I feel 
that it would not be out of place to indicate that 
certain of his recommendations are now in effect 
with the reestablishment of this program in the 
Department of State. Since his report was re- 
leased, however, we have nearly doubled our scien- 
tific attaché staff abroad—from 8 to 14 persons— 
and have increased the number of technical areas 
of the world being covered. 

Our science offices do not parallel exactly the 
some 25 nations who have science officers or at- 
tachés in their embassies here in Washington, for 
there is a marked difference in size and scientific 
equivalence among nations. Essentially we have 
chosen some 10 major areas of the world to place 
our scientists but with an expected flexibility for 
regional and subject coverage. Our present au- 





*E. Finley Carter, Stanford Research 


Institute. 


president, 
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thorization includes London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, 
Stockholm, Moscow, Rio de Janeiro, New Delhi, 
Tokyo, and Buenos Aires. We plan a modest 
expansion to two or three other areas in the next 
year. Our overseas offices consist generally of a 
senior scientist and a deputy, both distinguished 
scientists who speak the language of the country 
and who are well known to the scientists of the 
area. In general, we endeavor to have the senior 
and deputy in markedly different scientific fields, 
such as physical sciences or engineering repre- 
sented by one scientist and medical sciences 
represented by the other. Their primary respon- 
sibilities are to assess scientific developments in 
the country of assignment and in the United 
States that may affect our foreign policy, either in 
the country of assignment or other areas of the 
world. Our science officers are responsible for the 
coordination of the scientific activities of other 
United States agencies in science in their areas. 
The United States agency support of overseas 
scientific activity is becoming one of the major 
foreign programs of this nation. While such a 
foreign science program in the world at large is 
only in the $100-million class and not large com- 
pared to other foreign aid and mutual assistance 
programs, it becomes important in a policy nature 
because of the impact which science has on the 
foreign policy and economy of other nations. 

The support of our science officers abroad is 
effected through a small backstopping group of 
specialists here in Washington who serve as con- 
tacts with Government agencies, societies, univer- 
sities, and industry as well as participating and 
advising in the various Departments and govern- 
mental groups which require science advice. 

We recognize that, as the Stanford report so 
ably stresses, the solution in part to the foreign 
policy problems created by the progress of science 
is the time element needed to avoid a resistance to 
the advance of science. Our modest program in 
science coverage in the Department of State is 
directed primarily toward the policy influence of 
scientific developments. We expect the major 
needs of American industry and applied govern- 
mental agencies to be met by specialists from these 
areas, or supported by these areas and coordinated 
through the science attaché of the embassy in ac- 
cordance with the coordinating function which the 
President has directed to be exercised by our 
ambassadors. The coordination authority which 
the Department has in respect to foreign science 
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programs of United States agencies abroad can 
provide a useful means of directing such activities 
in the support of our foreign policy and the flow 
of scientific information. 

I am not particularly worried, as Dr. Carter ap- 
pears to be, that the Department of State has 
not been listed as a major recipient of science re- 
search funds. We are not an operating agency in 
science but rather a coordinating and assessing 
agency. Relatively speaking, our needs are 
modest and our entire program for a number of 
years to come would not envisage, with our present 


Science and Foreign Affairs 
by George B. Kistiakowsky* 


My theme tonight will be the impact of science 
and technology on foreign policy. 

Many of you have thought and written about 
various aspects of this subject ; certainly all of you 
in one way or another have contributed to the 
dramatic changes of the recent years that have 
significantly altered our relations with the rest of 
the world. Let me try to single out, if I can, 
what I believe to be the important aspects of this 
relation between science and world affairs. 

I needn’t devote much time here to demon- 
strating the proposition that the advances of sci- 
ence gradually, sometimes suddenly, are altering 
the relations between nations and peoples. Of 
course it is the technology which is the carrier of 
change, but it is the basic science, the acquisition 
of knowledge, that constitutes the seed from which 
man makes technology grow. The advances of 
science, in this sense, made our political isolation 
from the rest of the world impossible after World 
War II just as they earlier made economic isola- 
tion impossible. In military affairs, perhaps, are 


* Address made before the American Physical Society 
and the American Association of Physics Teachers at 
New York, N.Y., on Jan. 29 (White House press release). 
Dr. Kistiakowsky is Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology. 
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responsibilities, more than 25 scientists. As 
science grows in importance, it may well follow 
that our science program in the Department may 
expand both in area and subjectwise. 

The insulation which many scientists and even 
some political authorities seek between science and 
our foreign policy activities has led to problems 
in our advancing civilization, especially when 
other nations have formed a close tie between 
science and their political structure. It must be 
obvious that there is an important place for science 
in our foreign policy planning. 


visible the most dramatic and fast-moving 
changes, as technological developments took us 
from TNT to H-bombs, from artillery to bombers 
to ballistic missiles, from cavalry patrols to early- 
warning radar, all with the significance of shrink- 
ing the world and of increasing the mutual de- 
pendence and vulnerability of nations. If, for a 
moment, I may revert to the language of my 
chemist days, humanity but a century ago was in 
the condition of a steady state reaction, whereas 
now it is in the midst of a nonsteady branching 
chain process and science is the chain carrier. 
Public policy, whether domestic or foreign, must 
recognize this transformation, cope with the prob- 
lems it generates, and use it as appropriate for the 
goals of our society. 

The need to adjust public policy to changing 
human conditions, of course, isn’t new. What is 
new today is the rapidity with which the develop- 
ments of science are altering the human condi- 
tions, the rapidity with which policy, particularly 
foreign policy, must adjust to the changes being 
wrought by the pace of scientific advance. Not 
only adjust—policy must prepare for, must pre- 
dict, the impact of scientific discovery and must 
also in some sense attempt to guide it. 

I will return to this later. Let me explore 
now some other aspects of the relation of science 
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to foreign affairs that are, I think, unique to our 
age—at least their importance is unique—and 
that provide us with our greatest immediate op- 
portunities and some of our major problems. I 
am thinking here of several things: one, the un- 
paralleled and in many ways unexpected political 
importance to a nation of having the appearance 
of world scientific leadership (I use the word 
“appearance” advisedly) ; two, the effect interna- 
tional scientific activities have, and can have, on 
the relations between states; three, the importance 
of the technical component of some prospective 
arms control measures; and four, the relation of 
science to technical aid for less developed coun- 
tries. Each of these is worth careful considera- 
tion, for they are not always understood and yet 
must be understood if the Government and the 
scientific community are to fulfill the obligations 
and opportunities ahead of us in these areas. 


Political Impact of Scientific Leadership 


First, that matter of scientific leadership and 
its political impact. Scientific and technological 
progress has acquired status as the symbol of 
strength because of its obvious relation to military 
power as well as to productivity and the good life. 
This is in evidence within our borders and every- 
where beyond. The striving to emulate Ameri- 
can scientific and technological progress has be- 
come an ambitious and urgent goal for countless 
millions of people, including, I might note, the 
Soviet Union. 

But unfortunately it is the technological spec- 
taculars which tend to be used by the public at 
large, and often the press, as the sole measure of 
scientific as well as technological prowess and 
thus of military power as well. Achievements 
in outer-space activities are, of course, the prime 
example of this. Perhaps a few comments about 
our space and missile program in this light are in 
order. 

As has been emphasized by Dr. Herbert York, 
and as you well know, an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability is not necessarily dependent on 
huge rocket-booster vehicles capable of sending 
multiton payloads into space. To the general 
public, both in this country and certainly abroad, 
this is not well understood. The Soviet Union, 
of course, has not been lax in attempting to con- 
fuse the issue. Our development of long-range 
rockets began late because our military planning 
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was founded on air-breathing engines. To move 
ahead as rapidly as possible in ballistic missiles, 
we chose—and wisely, I believe—to make our 
missiles as compact as possible to deliver warheads 
of adequate yield. We could do this with an 
ICBM with a thrust only one-half that of Soviet 
ICBM’s because of our advanced nuclear weapons 
technology. 

In this we have been successful; first the 
IRBM’s and now the Atlas missile are perfected 
and are operational. But the planning and pre- 
occupation with smaller missiles, adequate to do 
the military job required, led to rocket vehicles 
with inadequate thrust to send spectacular pay- 
loads into space. We did not begin work on large 
rocket boosters until it was too late to match past 
Russian performance in outer space. But it is 
important to remember that the extra-large rockets 
are not required for our long-range missiles; 
hence, our deficiency in outer-space payload capa- 
bility does not indicate an inferior military 
capability. 

Another important fact must be kept in mind. 
That is that our scientific studies of outer space, 
accomplished with smaller rocket boosters, have 
enjoyed unprecedented successes. Our scientific 
achievements in space have easily matched those 
of the Soviet Union, notwithstanding the greater 
publicity given to the Soviet technological spec- 
taculars. This, I believe, is generally recognized 
by the world’s scientific community. In addition 
we are now making rapid progress toward prac- 
tical applications of “near-outer space” for the 
benefit of all nations and people. 

I do not suggest that we accept a secondary role 
in future outer-space activities requiring large 
rocket boosters. We cannot ignore the very real 
political implications of various spectacular ac- 
complishments in outer space that have come to 
have symbolic meaning to the world at large. We 
are indeed moving ahead rapidly to develop boost- 
ers for space exploration missions requiring very 
large payloads and are vigorously pursuing the 
man-in-space program. But we must accept the 
technical reality that, despite a vigorous national 
effort to develop such boosters, there are limits on 
how quickly the gap can be closed and these limits 
are largely set by technological factors. In the 
meanwhile there are for us major opportunities to 
carry out sound and exciting programs in space 
science and technology that will redound to our 
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national benefit in terms of enhanced prestige and 
welfare. For example, the development of mete- 
orological satellites could prove to be of great 
benefit to all nations and could substantially con- 
tribute to our scientific and technological stature 
throughout the world. 

To repeat: We cannot accept a secondary role in 
future outer-space exploration. But true leader- 
ship must be seen in the context of far broader 
efforts. We must be constantly aware that our 
strength lies in excellence spread over a wide 
scientific and technological base. It isa feature of 
an authoritarian form of society that its govern- 
ment can concentrate efforts in narrow fields. If 
the total strength of such a society is substantial, 
as is that of the Soviet Union, then what one 
might term temporary technological superiority 
can be achieved by it in selected directions. So 
long as this superiority is temporary, so long as it 
does not permit a vital military advantage, and 
so long as it is not across a broad front, there is no 
need for alarm; but we must increase our efforts 
to cancel out imbalances that arise and are sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, we must not permit 
ourselves to be stampeded into overemphasizing 
one area at the expense of others. We must con- 
stantly bear in mind the sound military doctrine 
not to accept battle on the field of the enemy’s 
choosing. Rather, we must continue to move 
across the entire broad front of scientific and 
technological advance. Thus, as a nation, we will 
remain a world leader. 


Significance of International Activities 

Let me turn to the second aspect of the rela- 
tion of science and foreign affairs on my list, the 
significance of international scientific activities to 
the relations between nations. Here, I think, is 
perhaps the most important of the roles science 
and scientists can play in today’s embittered and 
divided world—not a new role in the sense that 
international activities of science are part of the 
lifeblood of science but new in its potential im- 
pact on political relations. 

For science is today one of the few common 
languages of mankind; it can provide a basis for 
understanding and communication of ideas be- 
tween people that is independent of political 
boundaries and of ideologies. Over time these 
personal relationships established with Soviet 
scientists, who form a major portion of Russia’s 
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intellectual elite, can provide a bridge between 
our cultures and perhaps bring about a gradual 
erosion of the militant aspects of Communist 
ideology. 

Science also provides a sometimes unique op- 
portunity for cooperative endeavors that can con- 
tribute in a major way to the reduction of tension 
between nations and, more positively, to close re- 
lations between the U.S. and other countries—all 
this, of course, in addition to offering a way for 
cooperative attack on problems of interest to all 
nations. 

This has been recognized many times before, 
and I can point to many activities of the Govern- 
ment and private scientific bodies that further 
these goals: normal international scientific union 
activity, the IGY [International Geophysical 
Year], the exchange agreement between the Na- 
tional Academies of Sciences of the U.S. and 
U:S.S.R.,? the very recent McCone-Emelyanov 
agreement,’ the U.N. atoms-for-peace conferences, 
and many, many others. However, the question 
must be asked whether we are doing enough in this 
area and particularly whether the Government is 
sufficiently active in terms of projects of its own, 
in support for nongovernmental activities, and 
creation and preservation of the necessary condi- 
tions for effective international scientific activity. 
What are some of the issues that face the Govern- 
ment in this area ? 

The most obvious is how to balance the re- 
sources for international scientific projects against 
domestic scientific needs. Should the Federal 
Government be doing more itself internationally, 
or should it support private efforts only? In 
either case, can you justify international support 
when there are good scientific projects lacking 
sufficient support within the country? <A good 
illustration of this problem is presented by the 
scientific program in the Antarctic. The Govern- 
ment had to face the question of setting the level 
of Antarctic activity in the knowledge that the 
funds for that program would detract in some 
measure from the support of deserving programs 


? For background and text of agreement, see BULLETIN 
of Sept. 7, 1959, p. 350. 

?For a memorandum on cooperation in the utilization 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, signed by John 
S. McCone, Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
and V. S. Emelyanov, Director U.S.S.R. Main Adminis- 
tration for the Utilization of Atomic Energy, see ibid. 
Dec. 28, 1959, p. 958. 
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within the U.S. There are few guidelines for the 
appropriate scientific level of activity in Antarc- 
tica, just as there are few guidelines for the appro- 
priate level of activity in specific scientific fields. 

In fact, the problem of the Antarctic is not dis- 
similar from that of outer space, except for the 
rather wistful observation that we now have a 
treaty reserving the Antarctic for scientific re- 
search.* Political considerations are important 
in setting this program level also. These consid- 
erations relate to the stature and scope of our ef- 
fort relative to that of other countries, particu- 
larly the U.S.S.R., and, in the case of Antarctica, 
the relation of research to possible territorial 
claims. And so the Antarctic program is set 
as an orderly, sound, scientific effort but with po- 
litical awareness that there are other attributes to 
the scope and excellence of the U.S. effort there. 


Bilateral vs. Multilateral Arrangements 


The appropriate means for carrying out inter- 
national activities comes up time and again. Can 
it be handled through the scientific community in 
the way that ICSU [International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions] planned and organized the 
IGY?* What is the appropriate role for the 
U.N., for UNESCO, for NATO? Should it 
be a government-to-government project because 
of the resources required? And if so, are bilat- 
eral or multilateral arrangements to _ be 
preferred ? 

A recent example may be illustrative, if I may 
be pardoned for referring to space science once 
again. When establishing the U.N. Outer Space 
Committee, the suggestion was made that the 
Committee should be responsible for conducting 
outer-space research itself or at least planning 
research on an international scale. Notwith- 
standing our strong desire for international coop- 
eration in space, this was thought to be clearly 
inappropriate. Because of the large resources 
required to provide boosters for space exploration, 
it was considered necessary to keep the final de- 
cisions regarding space flights in the Govern- 
ment’s hands. On the other hand, international 
scientific planning and cooperation was clearly 





‘For background and text of treaty, see ibid., Dec. 21, 
1959, p. 911. 

°For an article on “The International Geophysical Year 
in Retrospect” by Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., see ibid., May 
11, 1959, p. 682. 
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desirable at the scientist level, without the com- 
plex governmental machinery of the U.N. that 
would inevitably have to face political issues. 
Therefore, the U.N. Committee will be concerned 
with the mutual exchange and distribution of in- 
formation, the study of legal problems of outer 
space, the conference on outer-space exploration, 
and the general encouragement of space science.® 
NASA [National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration] will make formal agreements with for- 
eign governments for scientific cooperation, but 
both the U.N. and NASA will look to the Com- 
mittee on Space Research of ICSU for the scien- 
tific cooperation and planning to bring about ef- 
fective international scientific collaboration. 

The issue of bilateral versus multilateral agree- 
ments, I’m sure, is also one that interests many of 
you at the present time in view of the recent U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. agreement in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Notwithstanding the very real gains we 
may achieve through increased contacts with the 
Soviet Union, I’m sure most of you would agree 
that we must avoid any series of moves that would 
create a U.S.-U.S.S.R. scientific axis. Thus it 
was carefully stated in the agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. that any joint projects would be carried 
out under the aegis of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, where all member countries 
could participate. Clearly, what may be now the 
finest high-energy physics facility in the world— 
CERN [Conseil Européen pour la recherche 
nucléaire |—should be included in activities under 
the agreement. 

A receptive climate for international scientific 
activities requires Government action too or, in 
some cases, lack of Government action—in a posi- 
tive sense. Science must not be sacrificed to 
political expediency, or ignored for political ex- 
pediency, because to do so would be like canceling 
one’s life insurance on account of temporary 
financial straits. We must be ever certain that 
science is adequately represented in those areas 
where policy will impinge on science so that con- 
siderations of science will be included in policy 
formulation. International scientific activity, for 
example, has moved historically without regard 
for political boundaries, and this is one of its 
great strengths. This traditional nature of sci- 


*For a U.S. statement and text of a resolution estab- 
lishing the U.N. Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, see ibid., Jan. 11, 1960, p. 64. 
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ence must not be neglected or forgotten, as it all 
too often is, in the application of restrictions to be 
placed on the free movement of individuals 
among nations. Nothing will erode our basic 
traditions and our scientific leadership—and our 
influence—more quickly than a willingness to sac- 
rifice basic, long-term beliefs for short-term 
political considerations. 

In the same vein the needs of science must be 
adequately represented in international as well as 
domestic policy formulation. Radio-astronomy 
recently almost came to an untimely end simply 
through negotiation of an international treaty on 
frequency allocations without adequate recogni- 
tion of the needs of this young science for listen- 
ing “windows.” Through the good offices of the 
National Academy of Sciences it was possible to 
bring scientists and the appropriate Government 
officials together in time to establish a U.S. posi- 
tion for the Geneva ITU [International Telecom- 
munication Union] conference compatible with 
the needs of the radio-astronomers. 

International scientific activities thus carry 
with them many problems for Government, but 
their benefits far exceed those problems. To 
achieve the benefits, however, requires that we be 
alert to the opportunities and that we be prepared 
to make some of the necessary policy decisions and 
commitments of resources. 


Technical Components of Arms Control Measures 

Earlier in my talk I mentioned, as a third new 
element in the relation of science to foreign policy, 
the importance of the technical components of 
prospective arms control measures. 

The negotiations on nuclear test cessation have 
shown the importance of scientific and technologi- 
cal factors for the formulation of national policy 
in this area. These factors had to be evaluated 
by ad hoc groups that found a dearth of experi- 
mental data on which to base their conclusions. 
A similar ad hoc approach bad to be employed re- 
garding certain phases of the conference on the 
problem of reducing dangers of surprise attack, 
in which I participated more than a year ago. 
The fact that scientific advice and evaluation were 
used in both these attempts to reduce military ten- 
sions is, in itself, important. It is a sign of the 
changing attitude and the growing awareness on 
the part of policymakers that technical considera- 
tions and knowledge are essential for the formula- 
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tion of sound concepts for arms limitation meas- 
ures—just as they are in formulating development 
plans for military hardware. 

The success of future negotiations to relieve 
tensions by arms limitation agreements will de- 
pend in some measure on the understanding of the 
capabilities of proposed multilateral monitoring 
systems and on the understanding of inherent lim- 
itations of any monitoring system in a world of 
rapidly advancing technology. The limitations 
of technical analysis need also to be fully under- 
stood. There is no doubt, for instance, that the 
reliability of monitoring systems is largely a 
technical question. But the adequacy of such 
systems, from the point of view of national se- 
curity, is not. It is a politicomilitary question. 
Similarly, deterrence is not a scientific concept but 
a politicomilitary one. And we must realize that 
political issues or disagreements cannot be re- 
solved by technical agreement on facts; the 
political questions of national interest remain. I 
think it is well that these issues be understood by 
the public as they are being understood by the 
policymakers. Especially we, as scientists, must 
understand that we can contribute but one of sev- 
eral inputs that are essential for the formulation 
of sound national policy. 


Science and Technical Aid 


I come now to the fourth, and last, of my list 
of new relations of science and foreign policy, 
which I called the relation of science to technical 
aid for less developed countries. 

The foreign aid programs supported by the 
United States are powered by a matrix of motiva- 
tions made up of altruism, a belief that it is to our 
best interest to strengthen independent nations, 
and a desire to contain menacing philosophies. 
Motivation notwithstanding, it is evident that any 
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program, any experiment, will fall short of success | 


unless it is soundly conceived, soundly planned, 
and soundly executed. 


In helping to achieve a sound aid program we, | 


as scientists, must not think in terms of develop- 
ing only the more advanced scientific capability 
of other nations, which is often a reflection of our 
own standards and comfortable abundance. We 
must try to strike a balance between basic needs 
and sophisticated development. This requires an 
appreciation of how science and engineering de- 
velop within a nation. The history of science in 
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many lands has not been written beyond the pro- 
log. We must, for instance, be aware of the long- 
term relation between primary and secondary 
school education and advanced research institu- 
tions. 

We do little good to provide only for esoteric 
research facilities when a nation lacks roads, gen- 
eral practitioners, and machine operators. Of 
course we do a disservice also when we ignore the 
advanced educational institutions that set a na- 
tion’s standards, provide its teachers, offer a future 
for gifted citizens, and bring prestige to a nation 
or a region. 


National Academy’s Report on Sub-Sahara Africa 


I would like to digress a moment to commend 
to your attention a recent report, prepared by the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council for the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, entitled “Recommendations for 
Strengthening Science and Technology in Selected 
Areas South of the Sahara.”* Our Committee 
[the President’s Science Advisory Committee] 
stimulated the undertaking of this important 
study, to be viewed as an experiment. It is an 
outline of how assistance of a technological type 
should be designed to be properly utilized. It is 
an intelligent and realistic attempt to strike the 
necessary balance between the basic needs and 
sophisticated wants, within a framework of lim- 
ited resources from within and without an area. 
It is also an attempt—a very successful one, I be- 
lieve—to show how a scientific approach can be 
used in the early planning stages of aid programs. 

The reading of the report will have a sobering 
and disturbing, if not a frightening effect, on 
thinking individuals. It treats with selected areas 
of sub-Sahara Africa, a land mass equal to that of 
the United States and with a population one-half 
that of our Nation—and this is only part of all of 
sub-Sahara Africa. It is an area which, within 
our lifetimes, will be transformed into a multi- 
plicity of independent nations which, collectively, 
will greatly influence world affairs. What is par- 
ticularly disturbing about this study is the reve- 
lations of extreme shortages that still exist in this 
region: the nearly complete lack of public-health 
measures and medical services, of communications 


"Copies of the report are available from the Office of 
International Relations, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
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and transportation, of the means for earning an 
income, of even the most elementary educational 
facilities. 

Clearly these embryonic nations need educated 
people in large numbers to provide not only civil 
servants but an understanding electorate to carry 
them along the path to democracy. But how can 
the needs for higher education, for M.D.’s, for en- 
gineers, for political scientists, for so many other 
specialists be properly balanced against the needs 
to provide even the most primitive health meas- 
ures, to provide teachers for the many millions of 
illiterates, and to train artisans and skilled labor- 
ers without whom the standard of living cannot 
rise? Against these multiple desperate needs, in- 
digenous efforts, our aid, and the aid of others, 
appear so utterly inadequate that one becomes 
fearful lest decades will pass before the level of 
education and the standard of living will rise 
enough to make democracy viable. The question 
then comes to mind: Will the awakening of latent 
desires permit democracy the time—that is so in- 
herent in its evolutionary nature—or will this 
region fall prey to the legerdemain appeal of 
revolutionary authoritarianism, especially Com- 
munist ideology ? 

For a research scientist this report will have a 
sobering influence: It will impress upon him that 
he is a luxury that can, and must, be afforded by 
an advanced nation like ours. Butin Africa south 
of the Sahara, a nurse, an elementary school 
teacher, a technician—these are the luxuries! 

Science impinges on aid to technologically more 
advanced nations also. Various government de- 
partments have for many years supported research 
overseas. By and large, these programs have been 
well run. Such programs raise some serious is- 
sues for consideration, however, for outside sup- 
port of science in a given country affects the 
relationships between that government and its 
citizens and universities. Some programs, even 
those in support of basic research, are welcomed by 
many foreign scientists and yet cause affront to 
others. We must, therefore, consider the effects 
of such programs on all who are concerned and 
especially on the natural growth of the scientific 
communities in the recipient countries. Does such 
support, for instance, actually retard the develop- 
ment of a healthy relation between science and 
government in other countries? What commit- 
ments for continuity of support are we making 
once foreign scientists have become dependent on 
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U.S. support, commitments from which it may be 
impossible to withdraw or which may cause hard- 
ship should withdrawal be necessary? What is 
the effect of our support on the pattern of research 
in a given country? And is the manner in which 
our support is given in this area best calculated 
to further good relations between the scientific 
communities of other countries and the United 
States? 

We are not the only ones who are aware of these 
problems. In its most recent annual report, the 
United Kingdom’s Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy, addressing itself to just these questions, 
had this to say about U.S. research support: 

Whilst we warmly welcome this substantial financial 
support for research in this country, we recognize that 
research grants, and particularly specific contracts, of 
this magnitude (one and a quarter million pounds an- 
nually) must have a considerable influence on the gen- 
eral pattern of research undertaken. We, therefore, 
consider it desirable that the various bodies concerned 
with the financing of research in our universities and 
other institutions should be aware both of the extent and 
the purpose of these numerous United States research 
grants and contracts. We are glad to be able to record 
that the United States authorities have fully appreciated 
the position and have shown themselves ready to cooperate 
with us.... 

Of course there are no general answers to most 
of the specific questions raised, for they vary with 
the country concerned and with the manner in 
which our support is given in each country. But 
these questions need to be asked—and answered— 
before support is provided. These programs can- 
not be operated independently of foreign policy 
considerations. 


Role of Scientists in Policymaking 

I have attempted here to outline some of the 
ways science can contribute to foreign policy and 
the effect of policy considerations on science. But 
to integrate the scientific with the political, eco- 
nomic, military, and other factors that make up 
foreign policy operations requires, above all, com- 
petent people who understand the relationship of 
science to these other factors. 

If we appreciate our responsibilities, we, as sci- 
entists, may well have an important role to play in 
the future in the policymaking process. I think 
it will be a different role than the one to which we 
have become accustomed. I think it will demand 
a new breed of public servant, although I am at 
a loss to find the appropriate name for him. The 
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term “political scientist” has been preempted for 
a very different use than I have in mind. I am 
sure that none of us would want to be called “sci- 
entific politicians,” and few indeed would dare to 
lay claim to “scientific statesmen.” But there isa 
significance here that is far more important than 
finding the right name. The role I foresee de- 
mands that this new breed of citizen-scientist be 
continually aware that the scientific community 
must accept its appropriate share of the responsi- 
bility for the intelligent and successful resolution 
of the challenges facing the world. 

Another kind of individual must be recruited 
too: an individual with training in science in addi- 
tion to the usual disciplines of the Foreign Service. 
The general presumption is that science is so spe- 
cialized that the only way to provide scientific 
inputs to policy formulation is to obtain advice 
from practicing scientists on an ad hoc basis as 
needed. I submit that, as valuable as such advice 
is, it does not fill today’s requirements for a con- 
tinuing and intimate involvement in the policy- 
making process of competent people who also un- 
derstand science and its significance to policy and 
who could therefore work effectively with the 
practicing scientists supplying the specialized ad 
hoc studies. 

Perhaps science and engineering graduates 
should be attracted for regular careers in the 
Foreign Service and in our other overseas pro- 
grams. I believe we must also provide a better 
scientific background for nonscientists in the inter- 
national affairs field and that this, perhaps, is the 
most important measure of all. Essential to these 
efforts is the development of an academic field of 
teaching and research in the interrelationship of 
science and foreign affairs, to be able to educate 
properly and to understand better the underlying 
significance and opportunities of this relationship. 

These are not easy tasks nor ones that can be 
accomplished overnight. Unlike toasters, automo- 
biles, and television sets, we cannot push a but- 
ton to mass-produce diplomats in striped pants 
and laboratory coats. 

In discussing international relations the Ameri- 
can historian Julius Pratt states: 

Neither the tools of diplomacy nor the tools of force 
can be suddenly improvised for use in crises. They must 
be kept in a state of readiness for use. The success of & 
nation’s foreign policy will depend, in part, upon the 
efficiency and the readiness of the instruments with 
which that policy is pursued. 
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We, as scientists, must do all we can to help keep 
the tools of our diplomacy and the tools of our 
force in efficient readiness. 

We have entered a new era, a scientific revolu- 
tion, as C. P. Snow terms it, in which science and 
technology are transforming our way of life and 
the relations between nations. As practicing sci- 
entists, we cannot stand aside and simply watch 
this process, regardless of where it takes us. We 
must and we can use science and technology to 
achieve the humanistic goals of our free society. 
Let us learn to take better advantage of the op- 
portunities science offers to contribute to our striv- 
ing for peace in our international relations and to 
improving the lot of man throughout the world. 


The Threat of Fallout Danger 
in Relation to Foreign Policy 


Remarks by Secretary Herter? 


There has been much discussion concerning the 
present and anticipated military capabilities of 
the Soviet Union. By their actions and by their 
statements the Soviet leaders have made it amply 
clear that on the basis of their powerful military 
posture, and the threat it poses, they hope to in- 
duce the free world to accept the Soviet prescrip- 
tions for the settlement of outstanding interna- 
tional issues, 

As you know, we will soon embark on a new 
round of negotiations with the Soviet Union at 
the highest level; ? and even before the heads of 
government convene in Paris in May, representa- 
tives of 10 free-world and Soviet-bloc countries 
will begin a new effort in Geneva to reach agree- 
ment on disarmament.* This Government, to- 
gether with its NATO allies, is now engaged in 
painstaking preparations for these complex nego- 
tiations. We are firmly committed to the proposi- 
tion that the outstanding issues between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union should be approached 
around the negotiating table without threats, ulti- 


*Made at the White House Conference on Fallout Pro- 
tection at Washington, D.C., on Jan. 25. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1960, p. 77. 

*For text of a communique issued on Dec. 21 by the 
foreign ministers of Canada, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, see ibid., Jan. 11, 1960, 
p. 45. 
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matums, or attempts by one side to dictate terms 
to the other. Our policy is summed up by the 
words which President Eisenhower used so fre- 
quently during his recent trip abroad: peace 
with justice. 

However, our relations with the Communist 
world since World War IT have made clear be- 
yond a doubt that our search for equitable solu- 
tions and for a meaningful peace must be predi- 
cated upon a strong defense posture of our own. 
We must assume that weakness on our part, or 
merely the supposition on the other side that we 
are neglecting our military defenses, serves nei- 
ther peace nor the cause of freedom and justice. 
It is for this reason that over the years we have 
developed a substantial military capability for re- 
taliation. Until enforceable agreements which are 
properly safeguarded and effective mechanisms 
for international law and order provide an alter- 
native means of guaranteeing peace and freedom 
for the peoples of the world, this military capa- 
bility will be maintained and strengthened. 

A vital part of our military strength for peace 
must be an effective civil defense program which, 
in conjunction with our retaliatory capacity, cre- 
ates a strong deterrent to possible enemy attack 
upon the United States. 

If, despite our earnest efforts at the negotiating 
table and our defense preparations, we should 
nevertheless be subjected to nuclear attack, civil 
defense and measures for fallout protection offer 
the most practicable and feasible means of sav- 
ing the greatest number of lives. Numerous 
studies have shown that such a program would 
give a substantial portion of our population an 
excellent chance of surviving and hence provide 
us the opportunity to continue the fight success- 
fully. In other words, a capacity to retaliate will 
be reinforced by an effective capacity to survive. 
And only thus can our defense posture serve as & 
convincing deterrent. 

This conclusion of course has relevance to our 
foreign policy and to the conduct of our foreign 
relations. I believe this interrelationship is aptly 
described in a study made by the Rand Corpora- 
tion and presented to the House Committee on 
Government Operations for one of its recent re- 
ports on civil defense.* In it we find the follow- 
ing statement : 


*H. Rept. 300, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
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There is an enormous difference in the bargaining 
ability of a country which can, for example, put its people 
in a place of safety in 24 hours’ notice, and one which 
eannot. If it is hard for the reader to visualize this, let 
him just imagine a situation where the Russians had 
done exactly that and we had not. Then let him ask 
himself how he thinks we would come out at a subsequent 
bargaining table. 

There is evidence that the U.S.S.R. is stepping 
up its civil defense program. Combined with a 
substantial program for air defense, it provides 
Soviet. negotiators with a good deal of assurance 
that their homeland will be able to withstand at- 
tack. A similar assurance with respect to our 
own country would clearly strengthen our de- 
fensive position. 

What I have said not only has serious implica- 
tions for our own military and diplomatic pos- 
ture; it applies to our NATO partners as well. 
We participate actively in the various NATO 
committees which deal with civil emergency plan- 
ning, and much progress already has been made. 
Some of our NATO allies and other friendly 
European countries are further advanced in fall- 
out protection than we ourselves. All of us rec- 
ognize, however, that further progress is needed 
before civil defense can achieve its full potential 
as a deterrent against enemy aggression. 

We count on our NATO allies to remain firm 
in the face of any aggressive threats. An effec- 
tive program of fallout protection will provide 
further support for their determination to do so. 
But, if we expect them to take further measures 
to protect their own populations, we should not 
lag behind. 

As I have said, any additional measures which 
we can take to minimize the fallout danger will 
reinforce our country’s defense posture and, 
thereby, its political and negotiating strength. It 
is my earnest hope that we can make prompt and 
substantial progress in this direction. 


U.S. and British Scientists Discuss 
Cooperation in Space Research 


The National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the British Information Service an- 
nounced on January 25 that scientists of the 
United States and Great Britain had reached in- 
formal agreement on six experiments which the 
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first joint U.S.-British earth satellite will carry. 
The decision was based on an agreemeut in 
principle made last July between the two na- 
tions to unite in a cooperative scientific program 
of space research. This had followed a USS. 
offer made through COSPAR (the Committee on 
Space Research of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions) to cooperate with other nations 
in space experiments. 

The first jointly sponsored satellite will con- 
tain these experiments: ion and electron studies 
by probes to measure electron temperature and 
concentration and ion mass spectrum; electron 
density measurements; solar radiation studies; 
and primary cosmic ray measurements. These 
experiments were reviewed by COSPAR and then 
transmitted to NASA. 

The launching vehicle for the satellite will 
probably be the four-stage Scout rocket, which is 
expected to be operational this year. Although 
no firm date has been set for the first joint experi- 
ment, it is planned for late 1961. 


U.S. Comments on Declaration 
by Warsaw Pact Countries 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Director, Office of News? 


The declaration repeats once more the proposal 
for a treaty of nonaggression between NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] and the 
Warsaw Pact. The United States, for its part, 
regards itself as bound by the obligation it under- 
took when it signed the United Nations Charter 
not to have recourse to force in the settlement of 
international disputes. The United States’ par- 
ticipation in NATO and other regional defense 
organizations is based upon its conviction that 
such organizations of free-world countries contrib- 
ute to the realization of this goal through their 
successful demonstration that aggression cannot 
hope to succeed. 

We would be gratified by any move of the Soviet 
bloc which would provide practical confirmation 
of the frequently repeated disavowal by the Soviet 
Union of aggressive intentions. We find such dis- 


1 Made to news correspondents on Feb. 5 in response to 
a query concerning a resolution signed by the Warsaw 
Pact countries on Feb. 4 at Moscow. 
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avowals, however, difficult to reconcile with the 
repetition in the Warsaw Pact’s declaration of the 
Soviet threat to take unilateral action with regard 
to Germany. 

The forthcoming 10-nation disarmament nego- 
tiations at Geneva? will provide an opportunity 
for the Soviet Union to demonstrate the sincerity 


of its peaceful professions in a concrete manner by 
joining in the working out of safeguarded meas- 
ures of disarmament. We are approaching these 
negotiations in the belief that the cause of peace 
can best be served by the adoption of specific en- 
forceable measures. We trust that the Soviet 
Union will do likewise. 


Progress Through Cooperation in Latin America 


by Rk. R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


This meeting of the Southwest Institute of In- 
ternational Education has for me combined high 
privilege and great happiness. It is rare indeed 
that one is privileged to speak to a group so dis- 
tinguished and so dedicated to a worthy cause, 
that of improving international understanding. 
It is also a joyful occasion when I can return to 
my home State and rub elbows with old friends 
and see with my own eyes the truth behind Texas’ 
fabulous growth—a growth in which Houston it- 
self has played such an outstanding role. There is 
probably no better example of the putting to pro- 
ductive use of vast material resources and vigor- 
ous, imaginative human resources. 

Similar resources exist throughout most of 
Latin America, where there is scarcely a country, 
notwithstanding the challenge of tropical jungles 
and rugged mountains, that does not have rich 
natural resources in its land and subsoil. And 
above all, this vast region has millions of hard- 
working, God-centered people endowed with re- 
markable intellectual qualifications. I say this 
with full recognition of the risk in generalizing 
about such a vast region, where there are, of 
course, sharp ethnical, cultural, and national dis- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1960, p. 45. 

* Address made at the sixth annual educational exchange 
dinner sponsored by the southwest regional office of the 
Institute of International Education at Houston, Texas, 
on Jan. 26. 
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tinctions. Accepting the fact that such resources 
are available, albeit in varying degrees from 
country to country, the challenge before the hemi- 
sphere is how to put these resources to the rapid 
and fruitful use of the peoples of the Americas. 

Tonight we might consider three approaches to 
this challenge of maximum utilization of the re- 
sources available to the Americas, Obviously this 
involves more than economic development, al- 
though this is a vital sector and the one on which 
predominant attention has been focused. It is 
clear to us all that, if economic development is to 
be achieved, a nation’s people must also be in good 
health, of sound mind, and sparked by an inner 
spiritual drive. Need I say also that these attri- 
butes, both individual and national, thrive and 
grow best in an atmosphere of freedom. Indeed, 
while making due allowances for the enormous 
tribute extracted from enslaved peoples down 
through the centuries, and especially today, his- 
tory is replete with accounts of the downfall 
which has inevitably overtaken those regimes 
which stifled freedom. Moreover, in this vast 
hemisphere called America no aspiration comes 
ahead of that for freedom. It will come inexor- 
ably to those who are denied it. 

Let us first consider each country’s responsibil- 
ity for its own total development. Now obviously 
we should not and cannot tell others how they 
should do their job. It is quite properly their own 
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national responsibility. However, we can analyze 
our past experiences, including our mistakes, and 
try to draw some conclusions that might be help- 
ful to others as well as ourselves as courses for 
further action are being charted. 


Need for Sound Policies 

One thing we have learned is that there is no 
substitute for sound, realistic policies. Moreover, 
we now know that the Government must set the 
example in the formulation of its policies so that 
individual citizens, as well as corporate entities, 
may with assurance chart their own courses of 
action along the most productive lines. The 
greatest depressions of the late 19th century, as 
well as the one we suffered 30 years ago, were due 
in considerable part to unsound national policies 
which permitted unbraked inflation to become a 
widespread speculative fever throughout our 
country. We now know that Federal and State 
budgets need to be balanced just like those of in- 
dividual families, We now know that unre- 
stricted credit can speed the day of devaluation 
and even the wiping out of savings. 

Our search continues to be for a properly 
balanced approach to the national economy. Here 
I would like to distinguish between sound govern- 
ment fiscal management and unsound state con- 
trol of the economic activity of the country. We 
in this country are devoted to the private-enter- 
prise concept of development. We believe in the 
maximum degree of freedom for the individual 
to work, to save, to invest, to give, and to partake 
of the fruits of his labor. In fact, the economic 
freedom which is the concomitant of private en- 
terprise is inseparable from the political and reli- 
gious freedom which we also hold dear. 

In this respect it is interesting to recall the 
role of foreign private investors in the forward 
progress of the United States. One hundred years 
ago this great march began. We had vast wilder- 
ness to be developed, and we wanted to do it in a 
hurry. It was clear that we could not do it by our- 
selves. So we permitted, indeed invited, foreign 
nationals to help us do the job. The money 
poured in—pounds, francs, guilders, marks, lire, 
and pesos, too—hundreds of millions. We de- 
veloped, and they made profit. We were a debtor 
nation, in fact, for the first 150 years of our ex- 
istence—until after World War I. One remark- 
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able part of this story is that we never found the 
foreign investors to be an impediment to the full 
exercise of our freedom or our sovereignty, It is 
against this background that we should consider 
the role now being played by American investors 
in Latin America. 


Bilateral Economic Cooperation 

At this point I wish to examine a second ap- 
proach to total development; namely, what coun- 
tries can do in cooperating with each other in 
bilateral relationships and specifically the role of 
the United States in this respect. As pointed out 
earlier, in generalizing about Latin America we 
must not overlook the fact that it is made up of 
20 different sovereign entities. We place a very 
high priority on our relationships with each coun- 
try inthe area. In Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina 
we have three of the largest embassy staffs that we 
have anywhere abroad. I do not need to dwell 
on the complexity of today’s relationships with 
all these countries, but there is hardly any subject 
which does not come up for discussion with our 
Latin American neighbors from time to time. 

In 1942, shortly after the outbreak of World 
War II, we began our technical cooperation pro- 
gram in Latin America, and it has since spread 
throughout the world. In recognition of the 
broad national base which is required for total de- 
velopment, the first technical cooperation pro- 
grams were in the fields of public health, agricul- 
ture, and education. These programs are still im- 
portant, but the programs have now been broad- 
ened to deal with problems in many other sectors. 
Rather than provide you with figures as to total 
amounts of money spent in the technical coopera- 
tion field during the past 18 years I would prefer 
to provide you with a few examples of the impact 
of these programs on the countries and the in- 
dividuals involved. These are truly exciting 
stories of progress through cooperation. 

In Bolivia, in areas where farmers previously 
lived on a subsistence level due to antiquated 
farming methods and primitive farming equip- 
ment, our technical cooperation program has 
brought about a revolutionary change. Through 
our supervised credit program, 255 farmers in 
the Santa Cruz area joined in a project which 
greatly increased the agricultural production of 
their lands. This dynamic project increased by 
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180 percent the land under cultivation in that 
area. This has not only proven to the farmers 
the usefulness of modern farming methods but, 
equally important, has stimulated interest in other 
areas. 

The city of Sao Paulo in Brazil is certainly the 
major industrial center of that country and has 
sometimes been called “the Chicago of Brazil.” 
Through a contract with the ICA [International 
Cooperation Administration], professors from the 
University of Michigan helped to establish a 
School of Business Administration at the Vargas 
Foundation in that city. This is the only school 
in Latin America offering a 4-year undergraduate 
program in business administration. By devel- 
oping many of its own methods and techniques, 
and borrowing from other disciplines, the school 
is making a much-needed contribution to the 
industrialization of Brazil. 

While the United States has had an established 
Civil Service for many years, many of the coun- 
tries in Latin America have not had this tradi- 
tion, with the result that they suffer from the 
lack of an established corps of trained govern- 
ment employees. This means that whenever gov- 
ernments change there is a massive turnover of 
government administrators and employees. The 
cooperative program which took place in Costa 
Rica in 1953 established a career Civil Service— 
which experienced no drastic personnel change 
after the elections in 1958, despite a major political 
change in administration. 

In Colombia with ICA assistance ninety 4-H 
Clubs were formed, with 2,000 members ranging 
from ages 10 to 21. This has had a dynamic 
effect, for it has given the young people a means 
of cooperative self-improvement and has stimu- 
lated many locally conceived innovations which 
will aid the economic development of Colombia. 

I could mention several other examples such as 
the 34 soybean milk distributing centers in the 
Amazon Basin of Brazil which are contributing 
notably to the provision of necessary protein 
dietary supplement for children, leading them to 
better health and increased vigor. I could also 
mention the marvelous results which have 
emerged from programs in several countries to 
cooperate in the planning and construction of 
potable water systems. And then there is the 
management association in Chile which is pro- 
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viding a forum for the exchange of views and 
technical knowledge of businessmen the country 
over, where by the end of 1959 more than 3,000 
executives and middle management personnel had 
participated in seminars in management and pro- 
ductivity. While this work was begun by five 
United States professors, it is now being carried 
out principally under the direction of Chilean 
teachers. 


Trade, Investment, and Loans 

Having stressed the importance which we at- 
tach to providing a firm basis for total develop- 
ment by our technical cooperation approach to 
such problems as agriculture, health, and educa- 
tion, I should now cite some of the spectacular dol- 
lars-and-cents figures which show the extent of 
economic ties between the United States and Latin 
America. First we might examine trade. Dur- 
ing World War II and the first few years after- 
ward, while free Europe was being destroyed and 
then rebuilt, Latin America’s trade with the 
United States increased six times. For the past 
5 years trade in each direction between Latin 
America and the United States has gradually 
moved up from $3.5 billion per year to $4 billion 
per year. In 1959 there was some decrease in 
United States exports to Latin America, but this 
was overcome by an increase of approximately 
10 percent in Latin American exports to the 
United States, notably increased purchases of cof- 
fee from Brazil, copper from Chile, and wool 
from Uruguay. 

Next we might examine United States invest- 
ments in Latin America, which now total more 
than $9 billion. For the past 5 years United 
States private investment has increased in the area 
at an average of approximately $600 million per 
year. It is vital that this high rate of investment 
continue, since obviously there are insufficient 
local funds to do the job without such investment. 
But for it to continue a favorable climate should 
prevail. Such a climate does prevail in most of 
the region, but we must take note of the fact that 
the entire area can be adversely affected by puni- 
tive action against foreign investors. When for- 
eign investors are subjected to expropriation 
without prompt, equitable, and effective compen- 
sation, it is not to be expected that foreign invest- 
ment will be attracted at the same rate as before. 
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Finally, on this point, I would like to mention 
United States public loans to Latin America. 
During the past decade the Export-Import Bank 
has loaned $2,667 million to Latin America, and 
in the life of the Bank more than 40 percent of all 
of its loans have been made to Latin American 
borrowers. If we add to this record that of the 
Development Loan Fund, the ICA and its special 
assistance programs, and the loans made under 
P.L. 480, the grand total is $3,567 million. 

While I have stressed the role of private invest- 
ment and given the reasons for so doing, I should 
mention here that we have loaned large sums to 
public entities in Latin America where private 
capital was not immediately available to do the 
job, especially in the case of steel mills, power 
projects, highways, and irrigation projects. 


Multilateral Economic Cooperation 


Finally I want to analyze a third method of 
responding to the challenge of total develop- 
ment—the multilateral way or, if you please, the 
inter-American way. I agree with all that has 
been said about the uniqueness of the inter-Amer- 
ican system, which perhaps had its real beginning 
in our similar efforts to achieve independence from 
Kuropean mother countries just before and at the 
turn into the 19th century. There followed the 
meeting in Panama in 1825, the efforts of the Cen- 
tral American Confederation, the first halting 
meetings of the Pan American Union 70 years ago, 
and finally the drawing up of the charter of the 
Organization of American States in Bogoté in 
1948. 

Critics have tended to say that the inter-Amer- 
ican system has functioned well in the political 
and security areas but that it has faltered when 
faced with the challenge of economic problems. 
Behind such criticism, in my opinion, there has 
been insufficient recognition of the complexities 
and difficulties involved in treating economic sub- 
jects. While it is true that there were frustrations 
attendant to the inter-American economic confer- 
ences at Rio in 1954 and at Buenos Aires in 1957, 
we should not overlook the progress that was made 
at those two meetings, particularly in the clear 
identification of the differing points of view which 
separated the various American states. In any 
case, there has been a noticeable and certainly 
commendable speedup in the inter-American ap- 
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proach to economic problems during the past year 
and a half. 

Of major importance has been the progress 
made in multilateral consultations regarding com- 
modity problems. Our Latin American friends 
have long been seeking some way of ameliorating 
the sharp fluctuations of prices in world markets 
for their basic commodities without doing violence 
to the normal laws of supply and demand. In 
June 1958 the Inter-American Coffee Study Group 
was formed to search for solutions to the prob- 
lems attendant to that vital commodity. The 
United States, as the principal coffee consumer, 
was a participant. As a result of the efforts of 
that group, the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
was negotiated, and in September 1959 an Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement was concluded. While 
coffee prices are still 50 percent less than they 
were a few years ago, relative stability has re- 
sulted in coffee markets due to this agreement. 
And this, in turn, has had a profound real as well 
as psychological effect in the 15 coffee-producing 
countries of Latin America. As a result of the 
relative success achieved in the consultations on 
coffee, similar efforts are now going forward in 
the case of lead and zinc, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, with a meeting now in prog- 
ress in Geneva, and on the subject of cotton. 

Another example of multilateral cooperation is 
the Inter-American Development Bank. Long 
an aspiration of our Latin American friends, the 
Bank will officially go into business this year fol- 
lowing the first meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors scheduled to be held early next month in San 
Salvador.2- The Bank will have several notable 
features: It will be strictly inter-American; it 
will be able to make both dollar loans and loans in 
other currencies; it will, we hope, be able to assist 
some of the Latin American countries who want 
it to plan and prepare loan projects. With the 
exception of Cuba, all of the American Republics 
are expected to participate in the organizational 
meeting of the Bank in San Salvador in 
February. 

Another important milestone of multilateral 
cooperation has been that under the auspices of 
President Kubitschek’s constructive and far- 
sighted initiative known as Operation Pan Amer- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 263. 
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ica. This program has been broad in scope and 
has been carried forward through two meetings 
under OAS auspices of the “Committee of 21.” 
The last meeting at Buenos Aires last May ‘ 
adopted a number of resolutions, the most impor- 
tant of which probably was that calling for de- 
tailed economic studies of the countries of the 
Americas, of which 11 so far have requested such 
studies. Under this operation it is expected also 
that the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council will undertake a more vigorous approach 
to its responsibilities in assisting the countries in 
the hemisphere toward their development goals. 

One of the concepts included in Operation Pan 
America was that of the common market. This 
is a simple name for a complex subject, as any- 
one knows who recalls the 10 years required for 
the European Common Market to get off the 
ground. However, effective steps are now being 
taken in the Americas toward the fruition of 
common-market dreams. In Central America 
three countries have just recently pledged their 
combined efforts to this end, El] Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala. In the southern tier of 
South America seven countries are working to- 
ward a free-trade authority, and it is expected 
that Peru and Mexico may eventually join them. 
The United States looks with favor on all of these 
projects as long as their goal is a higher standard 
of living for the people of the countries involved 
by means of greater productivity, increased 
competition, and gradual reduction of trade 
restrictions. 

Referring back to the need for sound national 
policies which I mentioned earlier, a common 
market presupposes that all of the members will 
follow sound monetary and fiscal policies. If 
one member does not do this, it will inevitably 
cause serious difficulties to the other members. 

It is virtually certain that the representatives 
of 7 of the 10 South American countries will meet 
on February 4 to organize a Latin American free- 
trade area. We know that there must be a con- 
siderable increase in intra-American trade if liv- 
ing standards in Latin America are to rise, and 
hence we regard this movement with keen and 
sympathetic interest. 





*For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 
Oct. 18, 1958, p. 574. 
* Tbid., June 22, 1959, p. 931. 
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Negative Role of Communism 


So far I have attempted to portray in broad 
outline the efforts being made by the United 
States, on its own and in cooperation with indi- 
vidual countries and through the multilateral 
auspices of the Organization of American States. 
I have stressed the necessity for laying a founda- 
tion for economic development, through greater 
productivity and better health and education, in 
an atmosphere of individual freedom. 

It is generally agreed that the peoples of the 
Americas, similar to peoples elsewhere in the 
world, are unwilling to take no for an answer to 
their increasing demands for total development, 
both economic and social. The challenge is how 
to close the gap between their aspirations and 
their capacity to achieve them in freedom. We 
of the United States can and should do our part, 
although the major part of the job must be done 
by the people directly involved in each country. 

In this race against time we cannot overlook 
the efforts being made by the Communists, and 
those playing the Communist game, to frustrate 
these aspirations of Latin America and bring 
about acceptance of social and economic philoso- 
phies completely incompatible with, and destruc- 
tive of, its cherished traditional concepts of man 
and his activities. While the peoples of the 
Americas strive to achieve economic development 
in an atmosphere of freedom and while we seek, 
through both private and government channels, 
to aid this historic process, the Communists 
address increasing resources to subverting the 
area’s aspirations. 'The Communist world makes 
no positive contribution to the advancement of 
Latin America but acts negatively, offering retro- 
gression in place of progress. 

Politically the Communist bloc seeks to destroy 
Latin America’s total commitment to the support 
of the ideals of the West. This support is a re- 
flection of the spiritual identification of America’s 
peoples with the principles of the free world, and 
the Communists are dedicated to subverting Latin 
America’s desire to advance within this frame- 
work. The Red efforts are aimed at eroding the 
position of the West by sowing doubt and 
confusion. 

As the institution representing the solidarity of 
the American Republics in the quest for freedom 
and development, the Organization of American 
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States is a prime target for the Communists. 
The Communists seek to destroy its effectiveness 
through attempts to create American govern- 
ments unsympathetic to its ideals. A first step 
sought by the Reds is the “neutrality” of key 
Latin American states in the struggle between the 
Communist and the non-Communist world. This 
rejection of Latin American traditions and ideals 
could then be followed by the encouragement of 
Communist-oriented movements to permit the 
actual domination of the country by the Soviet 
bloc. The Communists have not tried to hide the 
fact that their economics are an instrument of 
politics, and we must not forget that all economic 
activity in the bloc countries is under the direct 
control and management of government. Thus 
trade becomes, for the Communists, a naked 
political instrument to be used for the objectives 
we have just mentioned. 

While following a deceitful and _ politically 
motivated economic policy in Latin America, the 
Communists also pursue corrosive political objec- 
tives. While the majority of the peoples of the 
hemisphere strive to meet their political aspira- 
tions by peaceful means, trying to put an end to 
the violence which has so often characterized their 
battles for freedom and representative govern- 
ment, the Communists stimulate violent extremists 
who would destroy the peace which the people 
need if they are to solve their problems. Where- 
ever we have seen mobs and riots and looting by 
extremist minorities we have seen the Com- 
munists—either in front or behind. Nor are 
these Red provocateurs working on behalf of the 
local people and their desires to establish political 
institutions reflecting their own particular tradi- 
tions. While the Communists claim to be patriots 
and nationalists, they act upon instructions from 
behind the Iron Curtain—instructions given by 
local staffs of Communist-bloc embassies, by 
couriers from behind the Curtain, and by leaders 
at conferences held both in the hemisphere and in 
bloc cities. Thus the Communists are not con- 
tributing to the growth of stable, orderly, repre- 
sentative political institutions to advance the 
Latin American nations. They are putting in- 
creasing energies into the negation of every politi- 
cal advance made by the American Republics 
since the wars of independence over a century 
ago, advances not only at the national level but 
in the field of inter-American cooperation which 
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promises so much to the peoples of the 
hemisphere. 

Another aspect of the Red offensive is what 
might be called “the search for respectability.” 
The Communist Governments, including that of 
Red China, are engaged in intensive efforts to 
gain respectability and acceptability in Latin 
America. This intensified bloc campaign for the 
minds of the people of Latin America is now 
being carried on at a level of approximately $100 
million per year. 

The positive contributions which have been 
made and which continue to be made by the United 
States, through both governmental and private ef- 
forts, to the development of Latin America and 
the achievement of the aspirations of its peoples 
provide a marked contrast to the activities of the 
Communists in the hemisphere. We share the 
ideals and traditions of the other American Re- 
publics and devote impressive energies to their 
advancement, while the Communists seek only to 
destroy all that has been built and substitute alien 
doctrines and institutions. 


Conclusion 

I have sought this evening to outline in broad 
terms some of the major problems of our Latin 
American neighbors which relate particularly to 
their economic development. I have set forth 
some of the ways in which our Government and 
United States investors are contributing to the 
solution of these problems, contrasting this with 
the sinister policies and programs of international 
communism. 

With sound policies, the United States can, and 
I am convinced will, be able to maintain a helpful 
cooperative attitude toward Latin America, where 
speedy development is so essential if the race be- 
tween the so-called “population explosion” and 
the “revolution of rising expectations” is to be 
won. In the formulation of our national policies 
toward Latin America, there is a manifest desire 
on the part of our Government and United States 
public opinion to direct our efforts along those 
channels which can most effectively serve the long- 
term interests of the other American Republics. 
We wish to see in each of them the development of 
strong viable economies, based on the will of the 
people as expressed through representative demo- 
cratic governments. 
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The 1960-61 GATT Tariff Conference 


by Honoré M. Catudal 


“Tt is essential for the security of the United 
States and the rest of the free world that the 
United States take the leadership in promoting 
the achievement of those high levels of trade that 
will bring to all the economic strength upon 
which the freedom and security of all depends.” * 
These words of President Eisenhower have been 
repeated in substance by the President many 
times. 

In carrying out this role of leadership in the 
field of international trade, the United States in 
the fall of 1958 proposed that a new round of 
general tariff negotiations be held in 1960-61, 
within the framework of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT).? This proposal 
having been adopted by the countries which par- 
ticipate in the General Agreement, foreign trade 
experts in many countries over the world have 
already begun the painstaking preparations 
needed for a multilateral tariff conference of un- 
precedented magnitude and complexity which is 
scheduled to begin at Geneva in September 1960. 

“A basic objective of the United States in put- 
ting forth this proposal,” the President has 
pointed out, “is the establishment of a less re- 
stricted international trade which will foster 
greater strength and solidarity among the nations 
of the free world.”* The reciprocal trade pro- 
gram is good for America, in the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, because it promotes jobs at home 
and peace in the world.* 

For the United States the forthcoming tariff 
conference is of importance because it will provide 
opportunities to expand foreign markets for the 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 

*For a review of the 13th session of GATT, see ibid., 
Dec. 8, 1958, p. 930. 

* Thid., July 20, 1959, p. 88. 

‘Tbid., Apr. 14, 1958, p. 591. 
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products of our farms and factories by reducing 
trade barriers abroad. With the progressive dis- 
mantling of discriminations and restrictions im- 
posed during the past decade on our exports for 
balance-of-payments reasons, tariffs are begin- 
ning to have increased significance in the world. 
The Geneva negotiations will give us the chance 
to bargain for tariff reductions abroad and thus 
strengthen the position of our export trade in 
an increasingly competitive world market. Of 
particular importance to our export trade will be 
the negotiations with the European Economic 
Community (EEC) directed at keeping the ex- 
ternal tariff of the Common Market toward out- 
side countries, including the United States, as low 
as feasible. 

This article does not attempt to describe the de- 
tails of the forthcoming tariff conference. 
Rather, its purpose is to explain the mechanics 
of the conference in simple terms so that non- 
experts may follow and understand in a general 
way the methods, rules, procedures, and ob- 
jectives of the conference. 

In order to understand better the nature and 
scope of the forthcoming Geneva tariff confer- 
ence, it will be helpful to begin with a brief expla- 
nation of the GATT. 


What Is the GATT? 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
or GATT, as it has come to be called from its ini- 
tials, is an international trade agreement among 
virtually all of the important trading nations of 





@ Mr. Catudal is an adviser in the Trade 
Agreements Division, Department of State. 
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the free world, including the United States. The 
GATT developed out of proposals by the United 
States for a “multilateral” approach to the solu- 
tion of international trade problems, that is to 
say, an agreement among many countries, in con- 
trast to the two-country or “bilateral” method. 

After several years of intensive preparations, 
both here and abroad, including 6 months of con- 
tinuous international negotiations among 23 
countries at Geneva in 1947, GATT came into ex- 
istence on January 1, 1948, as a “provisional” 
undertaking by 8 important trading countries, 
including the United States. Since that time ad- 
ditional countries have agreed to apply the GATT, 
until today 37 countries are contracting parties to 
the agreement and several more countries partic- 
ipate on an interim basis or have become associ- 
ated with it. 

While the GATT is a technical and complex 
document because the problems of international 
trade are technical and complex, the General 
Agreement can nevertheless be reduced to three 
simple essentials. First, it consists of tariff 
“schedules,” or lists of “concessions” (i.e. named 
products for which specific tariff treatment has 
been agreed upon), with separate schedules for 
each participating country (“contracting party”). 
Second, there is a code of agreed rules, or “general 
provisions,” governing the import and export 
trade of the contracting parties. Third, through 
periodic meetings of representatives of the partic- 
ipating countries, GATT provides a broad inter- 
national forum for the friendly discussion and 
settlement of mutual problems of international 
trade. 

GATT is the most comprehensive international 
agreement ever concluded for the reduction of 
trade barriers, considering the number of partici- 
pating countries, the scope of its provisions, and 
the volume of trade affected. The 37 contracting 
parties together account for more than 80 percent 
of the international trade of the whole world. 

The tariff schedules annexed to the GATT in- 
clude some 60,000 items covering more than half 
of the total foreign trade of the world. These 
tariff concessions include reductions in import 
duties or commitments to “bind” (i.e. not to in- 
crease) specified duties or duty-free treatment, 
and, in some cases, the complete elimination of 
duties or the reduction or elimination of tariff 
preferences, 
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The general provisions of GATT provide a 
framework or code of principles and rules to safe- 
guard and supplement the tariff concessions, 
Much of this code is applicable not only to the 
products listed in the schedules but to all the for- 
eign trade of the contracting parties. It includes 
such basic rules as most-favored-nation treatment 
(i.e. nondiscrimination) in tariff, customs, and tax 
matters and a general prohibition against the use 
of import and export restrictions (i.e. quotas), to- 
gether with agreed qualifications and exceptions 
under certain carefully defined circumstances. 

The general provisions also deal with procedural 
matters, such as the accession to the agreement of 
new countries, the termination of obligations, ad- 
ministration, consultation, and various other mat- 
ters relating to the agreement as a whole. 


Scope of New Negotiations 

As in previous general tariff conferences the 
forthcoming negotiations at Geneva will have as 
their aim the reduction of the general level of 
tariffs and other charges on imports through the 
exchange of reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
concessions. To the extent that particular con- 
tracting parties are able to negotiate mutually sat- 
isfactory concessions, negotiations may also cover 
certain nontariff barriers such as the protection 
afforded by import monopolies, internal quantita- 
tive restrictions (mixing regulations), etc. 

The forthcoming tariff conference will include 
four categories of negotiations to be held in two 
stages. The first stage, which is scheduled to 
begin in September 1960, will cover (1) renegotia- 
tions with member states of the European 
Economic Community pursuant to GATT article 
XXIV, paragraph 6, and (2) certain renegotia- 
tions of existing concessions under GATT article 
XXVIII. The second stage, which is expected 
to begin early in 1961, will cover (3) negotiations 
among contracting parties for new concessions 
and (4) negotiations with countries invited -to 
accede to the GATT. 

(1) Renegotiations With EEC Countries 

The first stage of the conference will provide a 
novel test of the GATT rules and those of the 
newly emerging European Economic Community. 

The historic Treaty of Rome of March 25, 1957, 
which created the European Economic Com- 
munity, or Common Market, aims at the complete 
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economic union of six countries of Western 
Europe—Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands.® The Rome Treaty provides, 
among other things, for the gradual elimination 
of all tariffs and quotas on trade among the six 
member countries and for the establishment of a 
common external tariff for the Community—in 
other words, the complete abolition of tariffs and 
other restrictions within the Common Market and 
the fixing of a single common tariff toward out- 
side countries. 

The six EEC countries are all contracting 

parties to the GATT, which contains explicit 
rules regarding customs unions, rules which are 
applicable to the Common Market. One of the 
most important of these GATT rules stipulates 
that the external duties and other regulations of 
commerce imposed at the institution of a customs 
union must not on the whole be higher or more 
restricted than the general incidence of the duties 
and regulations of commerce applied by the indi- 
vidual countries prior to their union. In other 
words, the formation of a customs union is not to 
be accomplished by generally increasing tariffs 
and other trade restrictions toward outside 
countries. 
' On the other hand, the GATT recognizes that 
the establishment of a single or common external 
tariff for a customs union to replace the several 
tariffs of the member countries is likely, in some 
instances, to involve increases in particular duties 
which are bound against increase in the GATT 
schedules. Accordingly, provision has been made 
in GATT article XXIV, paragraph 6, for orderly 
procedures for renegotiation of such bound duties. 
These procedures, while taking account of de- 
creases in duties which may be made in arriving 
at a common external tariff for all the members of 
the customs union, provide for the granting of 
compensatory tariff concessions to offset increases 
in bound rates. 

These GATT rules and procedures are to re- 
ceive their first real test during the forthcoming 
tariff conference. 

Perhaps a hypothetical illustration will help to 
point up some of the problems to be resolved in 
these negotiations. Many of the duties of the 
Common Market’s external tariff will be estab- 





*For an article by John A. Birch on the Common Mar- 
ket, see ibid., July 20, 1959, p. 89. 
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lished by a simple arithmetical average of the 
duties presently applied by the individual coun- 
tries. Under this formula, for a product on which 
the present duty is, say, 10 percent in the Benelux 
countries (Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands) ,° 30 percent in France, 15 percent in Ger- 
many, and 25 percent in Italy, the Common 
Market duty would be 20 percent. Assuming that 
only the 30 percent or the 25 percent duty had 
been bound against increase, it is clear that the 
reduction of the French or Italian duties to the 
Common Market duty would involve no GATT 
problem. If, however, the 10 percent duty had 
been bound against increase in the Benelux sched- 
ule to GATT, a problem would arise as to whether 
the increase of this 10 percent duty, to the rate 
of 20 percent in the new EEC schedule, was offset 
by the decreases in the duties of the other mem- 
bers of the Community. There will also very 
likely be cases where it could reasonably be main- 
tained that an increase in a bound duty for one 
product in the EEC schedule has been offset by 
a decrease in duty in that schedule on another 
product of comparable trade importance. 

These and similar problems will be involved in 
the forthcoming tariff renegotiations with the 
EEC countries. At this stage no change in the 
USS. tariff will be involved. 


(2) Renegotiations of Existing Concessions 

In addition to the renegotiations of bound duties 
with the Common Market countries, the first stage 
of the tariff conference (i.e. beginning in Septem- 
ber 1960) will also include such renegotiations of 
particular tariff concessions in existing schedules 
as contracting parties may wish to undertake un- 
der article XXVIII of the GATT. 

The procedures developed by the Contracting 
Parties under article XX VIII have provided a re- 
markable combination of stability and flexibility 
for the tariff schedules of the GATT. Under 
these procedures, on the one hand, there is in 
substance an agreement by the Contracting 
Parties to continue to apply generally their respec- 
tive schedules for successive 3-year periods by re- 
fraining from using, except at the end of such 
periods, the right provided for in article XXVIII 
to modify or withdraw concessions. 

On the other hand, recognizing that not every 
one of the thousands of tariff rates bound in the 


®°The Benelux countries form a customs union. 
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schedules could forever remain unchanged, article 
XXVIII does in fact authorize any contracting 
party, at the beginning of each 3-year period, to 
modify or withdraw particular tariff concessions 
in its schedule by renegotiating such concessions 
with the contracting parties primarily affected. 

During the first stage of the forthcoming tariff 
conference, it is expected that some of the con- 
tracting parties will wish to make use of article 
XXVIII in order to make certain adjustments in 
their schedules on January 1, 1961, which will be- 
gin the next 3-year period of continued applica- 
tion or “firm validity” of the GATT schedules. 

Under article XXVIII a country which desires 
to modify or withdraw existing tariff concessions 
may do so at the beginning of a 3-year period by 
negotiation and agreement or consultation with 
the countries with which the concessions were in- 
itially negotiated and with such other countries 
as are determined by the Contracting Parties to 
have a substantial trade interest in the particular 
products affected. 

In such renegotiations a key guiding principle 
of article XXVIII provides that the negotiating 
countries will endeavor to maintain a general level 
of reciprocal and mutually advantageous conces- 
sions not less favorabie to trade than that existing 
prior to the negotiations. In line with this prin- 
ciple the country desiring to modify or withdraw 
existing concessions usually seeks during the nego- 
tiations to obtain the agreement of the other coun- 
tries concerned by offering “compensation” in the 
form of new concessions on items of comparable 
trade interest to the latter. However, if agree- 
ment is not reached that the compensation is ade- 
quate for the modification proposed, the latter 
countries are authorized to withdraw equivalent 
concessions initially negotiated with the country 
making the modification. 


(3) Negotiations for New Concessions 


The second stage of the tariff conference is 
scheduled to open early in 1961 and will be largely 
concerned with negotiations among contracting 
parties for new concessions. During this stage, 
negotiations will also be undertaken with coun- 
tries invited to “accede” (i.e. to become contracting 
parties) to the GATT. 

The forthcoming conference will be the fifth 
round of general tariff negotiations undertaken by 
the GATT contracting parties. Previous rounds 
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were held at Geneva in 1947, at Annecy, France, 
in 1949, at Torquay, England, in 1950-51, and 
again at Geneva in 1956. 

As in previous conferences it is expected that a 
substantial number of the contracting parties will 
participate in the multilateral tariff negotiations, 
particularly since these negotiations will afford 
an opportunity to exchange concessions with the 
European Economic Community and thereby re- 
duce to some extent the external tariff of the Com- 
mon Market. 

Preparations for Negotiations—The procedures 
for the negotiations will follow the general pat- 
tern established in previous tariff conferences 
sponsored by GA'I'T, with some adaptations, par- 
ticularly those made necessary by the fact that 
the six member countries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community will no longer participate in 
the negotiations separately but as one entity. 

In preparation for the conference each country 
that desires to participate submits to each other 
participating country with which it wishes to ne- 
gotiate a preliminary list of the products on which 
it intends to request tariff concessions at Geneva. 
By August 1, 1960, the countries are to submit 
lists indicating the tariff rates they request. Each 
participating country is expected to be ready, on 
the opening day of the negotiations, to announce 
its “offers”—the concessions it is prepared to offer 
to other participating countries in the light of the 
concessions it is requesting. During this period 
of preparations, participating countries are ex- 
pected to refrain from increasing tariffs or adopt- 
ing other protective measures designed to improve 
their bargaining position in the negotiations. 

Bilateral Bargaining—Initially, the negotia- 
tions will be conducted on a bilateral basis be- 
tween negotiating teams representing pairs of 
countries, although the European Economic Com- 
munity will be handled as one entity. When two 
countries are ready to begin negotiations, each will 
give to the other a list of the concessions it is pre- 
pared to offer. In making up its offer lists each 
country generally initiates negotiations with the 
country that is, or is likely to become, the principal 
or an important supplier of a particular product. 

As in the past, negotiations will be conducted 
on a selective, product-by-product basis. This 
procedure affords an opportunity to take account 
of the needs of individual countries and of par- 
ticular industries. Participating countries will be 
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free not to grant concessions on particular prod- 
ucts, and in granting concessions they may agree 
to reduce an import duty or to bind it against in- 
crease at the existing level or they may undertake 
not to raise a duty above a specified higher level. 

No country is expected to grant unilateral con- 
cessions or to grant concessions without receiving 
adequate concessions in return. On the other 
hand, it is understood that the binding against 
increase of low duties or of duty-free treatment 
shal! in principle be recognized as a concession 
equivalent in value to the reduction of high duties. 

Multilateral Phase—Although the negotiations 
are carried out in detail on a bilateral basis be- 
tween pairs of countries, several procedures and 
devices will be employed to make the negotiations 
in fact multilateral. Thus, when offer lists are 
exchanged between the various pairs of negotiat- 
ing teams, copies will also be sent to the delega- 
tions of all other participating countries. In this 
way each country, in determining the concessions 
it is finally prepared to make, can take into ac- 
count those indirect benefits it may obtain from all 
the other negotiations as a group, since all con- 
tracting parties obtain the benefit of any conces- 
sions granted by one country to any other country. 

Moreover, at the very beginning of the con- 
ference there will be established a Tariff Negotia- 
tions Committee, composed of representatives of 
all participating countries. The function of this 
committee will be to coordinate and facilitate the 
negotiations and thus to bring about the fullest 
possible multilateral effort to achieve the desired 
objectives. Upon the completion of the negotia- 
tions this committee will be responsible for draw- 
ing up the document which will incorporate the 
new concessions into the GATT and under which 
each contracting party will obtain a contractual 
right to all the concessions negotiated by each 
pair of countries, 


(4) Negotiations With Acceding Countries 


During the second stage of the conference, i.e. 
beginning in early 1961, along with the negotia- 
tions among contracting parties and with the 
European Economic Community, there will be 
negotiations with several] countries which have 
been invited to accede to the GATT. Cambodia, 
Israel, and Tunisia have already indicated a 
desire to carry out negotiations for accession, and 
other countries may also participate. 
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In general the rules and procedural steps for 
the negotiations for accession are the same as those 
among contracting parties for new concessions. 
Thus there will be, first, the bilateral phase with 
the exchange of lists of offers and requests, fol- 
lowed by the multilateral phase. One difference 
arises out of the fact that, in granting concessions, 
acceding governments are expected to take into 
consideration the indirect benefits which they will 
receive from the concessions already exchanged 
between contracting parties in previous tariff ne- 
gotiations, as well as those which will result from 
the new negotiations. 


United States Participation in the Conference 

The United States will participate in the forth- 
coming tariff conference under the authority of 
the trade agreements legislation and in accordance 
with procedures set forth in several Executive 
orders issued by the President. 


Trade Agreements Authority 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as extended 
and amended, gives the President limited author- 
ity to enter into trade agreements with foreign 
countries whereby the United States agrees to re- 
duce, or to bind against increase, tariff rates ap- 
plying to specified imported products in return 
for concessions for products exported by 
the United States.?/ Under the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958 the President is authorized 
generally to reduce U.S. duties, in annual stages, 
by not more than 20 percent of the rates existing 
on July 1, 1958. Alternatively, he may reduce 
any rate by 2 percentage points ad valorem, or he 
may reduce to 50 percent ad valorem any rate 
which is in excess of 50 percent. The law like- 
wise authorizes him to agree to “bind” (i.e. con- 
tinue) duty-free treatment for articles on the free 
list or to bind existing duties. 

The law prescribes three things which must be 
done before a trade agreement is concluded: (1) 
reasonable public notice must be given of inten- 
tion to negotiate an agreement in order that in- 
terested persons may have an opportunity to 


present their views; (2) the President must seek 


™For a two-part article by Mr. Catudal on “Trade 
Agreements Legislation: A Section-by-Section Analysis,” 
see BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1013, and Dec. 29, 1958, 
p. 1050. f 
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information and advice from certain Govern- 
ment agencies having a particular interest in for- 
eign trade; and (3) the President must seek 
“peril point” *® recommendations from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission with respect to the products 
which are to be considered for the granting of 
tariff concessions by the United States in the pro- 
posed negotiations. 

In addition to the foregoing requirements, re- 
cent legislation declares it to be the sense of 
Congress that, during the negotiation of trade 
agreements, the President should seek informa- 
tion and advice from representatives of industry, 
agriculture, and labor. 


The Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Or- 
ganization 

In carrying out his responsibilities under the 
Trade Agreements Act, the President is assisted 
by a network of interdepartmental committees, so 
organized as to make available to him informa- 
tion and advice from all Departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with for- 
eign trade—from the technical level up to the 
Cabinet—and from the general public. Three 
principal committees have been established by 
Executive order: (1) the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements, or Trade Agree- 
ments Committee (TAC), (2) the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information (CRI), and (3) the 
Cabinet-level Trade Policy Committee (TPC). 

The Trade Agreements Committee is responsible 
for developing detailed information and recom- 
mendations concerning the initiation and carry- 
ing out of negotiations, as well as for the 
administration of the trade agreements program 
generally. The Committee, which, as needed, sets 
up interdepartmental subcommittees of experts 
for each country or group of countries with which 
negotiations are contemplated, is made up of rep- 
resentatives of the following agencies: Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Defense, Interior, International 
Cooperation Administration, Labor, State, Tariff 
Commission, and Treasury. The representative 


re 


8 The “peril points” are the rates below which the Tariff 
Commission finds that U.S. duties may not be reduced 
without causing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or competitive products. 
If the President concludes a trade agreement exceeding 
the peril points, the law provides that he shall report 
to Congress his reasons therefor. 
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of the Department of State serves as chairman, 
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The Committee for Reciprocity Information | 


has the same membership as the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, but the Tariff Commission 
member serves as its chairman. This Committee 
invites interested persons and organizations, as 
well as the general public, to submit views in writ- 
ing and at public hearings regarding possible 
tariff concessions to be made by the United States 
in trade agreement negotiations, as well as sug- 
gestions for concessions which might be sought 
from other countries. 

The Trade Policy Committee was established in 
1957 at the Cabinet level to advise and assist the 
President in the administration of the trade agree- 
ments program. In addition to the Secretary of 
Commerce as its chairman, the Committee con- 
sists of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Defense, 
Interior, Labor, State, and Treasury, or high- 
ranking alternates designated by them. The 
Trade Policy Committee reviews the recommenda- 
tions of the Trade Agreements Committee at all 
stages of trade agreement negotiations and trans- 
mits these recommendations to the President with 
any comments of its own resulting from the 
review. 


Preparations for the Negotiations 


ee ne ce 


lS 


As in previous negotiations the first step is for | 


the Trade Agreements Committee to establish 
what are known as “country committees” for each 
country or group of countries with which negotia- 
tions are expected to be carried on. These are in- 
terdepartmental subcommittees of experts on our 
trade with each of the countries concerned. 


Preparation of U.S. Offers 


Each country committee will make a compre- 


hensive survey of our trade with the country con- 
cerned, studying trade statistics for both our 
imports from and our exports to that country, 
with a view to drawing up preliminary lists of 
the items which should be considered in the 
negotiations. 

The chief criterion guiding the work of coun- 
try committees at this stage is what is referred to 
as the “principal-supplier rule.” For bargaining 
purposes, each side generally finds that it is most 
advantageous if its offer of a tariff concession is 
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made to the country which is the principal or 
an important supplier of a particular product. 
After a detailed study of data on imports, exports, 
domestic production, tariff history, and other per- 
tinent facts available from Government sources 
on the products concerned, each country commit- 
tee submits to the Trade Agreements Committee 
a list of products which it feels should be con- 
sidered for possible tariff concessions by the 
United States, together with a summary of the 
data used in its studies, 

During a careful item-by-item scrutiny of the 
lists of products and supporting data submitted 
to it by the country committees, the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee makes such modifications in the 
lists as it considers advisable. After this work 
has been completed for all the countries with 
which negotiations are contemplated, the Trade 
Agreements Committee sends to the President, 
through the Trade Policy Committee, a consoli- 
dated list of U.S. import items (“public list’) 
which the Committee recommends for possible 
tariff concessions during the negotiations. If 
there are dissents by any agency on particular 
items, these are brought to the attention of the 
Trade Policy Committee and, if they persist, to 
the President. 

After the President has approved the list of 
U.S. import items, it will be published, together 
with a formal announcement of the intention to 
enter into trade agreement negotiations, and dates 
will be set by the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation for filing briefs and for public hearings 
to obtain the views of interested persons and 
groups concerning the proposed negotiations. 
(The fact that a product is included in the public 
list does not mean that a tariff concession will 
necessarily be made on that product in the nego- 
tiations.) Simultaneously, the President will 
transmit the list to the Tariff Commission for 
peril-point findings on each product, and the Com- 
mission will also issue a notice of public hearings. 

In connection with the announcements it will 
be made clear that no article will be considered 
in the negotiations for the granting of a tariff con- 
cession by the United States unless it is included 
in the public list or unless it is subsequently in- 
cluded in a supplementary public list. Every 
effort will be made to see that the lists and notices 
get wide public distribution, through the press, 
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trade associations, and otherwise—for example, 
through the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

All information presented by the public in briefs 
and orally at the public hearings will be made 
available to the members of the country commit- 
tees and the TAC and to any other persons who 
may have responsibilities for the conference 
preparations. 

Taking into account al] the information re- 
ceived from the public by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information and the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the various country committees will resume 
their studies of the items under consideration in 
order to determine whether to recommend that a 
concession be offered on a particular product and, 
if so, to what extent. These recommendations, 
together with supporting data, are submitted to 
the TAC, which reviews them item by item and 
accepts, modifies, or rejects them. 


How Recommendations Are Arrived At 


The decision in each case is based upon a variety 
of factors: 

The Committee considers for each item the re- 
lation of imports to domestic production: Are im- 
ports a large or small part of the total amount 
consumed in the United States? Have imports 
been increasing or decreasing in relation to do- 
mestic production ? 

The Committee takes into account whether the 
domestic industry is large and diversified or small, 
located largely in one community, and concen- 
trated on the particular product involved. It also 
takes into account whether the domestic industry 
has an export business that must compete in third 
markets with the foreign product. 

The Committee must take into account national 
security needs for particular products and, in the 
case of an agricultural product, whether a con- 
cession might interfere with a price-support or 
other farm program. 

Depending on circumstances, the Committee 
may consider whether it would be possible or de- 
sirable to make a concession on only part of a tariff 
category or limit the effect of a duty reduction 
through the use of a tariff quota or other device. 

An important matter considered by the Com- 
mittee is whether our offers as a whole are 
adequate to reciprocate for the concessions we 
may reasonably expect to obtain for our exports. 
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These and other matters are studied by the 
Committee. Particularly important are the peril- 
point findings of the Tariff Commission, which the 
Committee takes into consideration, along with all 
the information obtained from other sources, in 
making recommendations to the President. 


Recommendations Go to the President 


The recommendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee will then be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, with dissents, if any, as to particular items, 
through the Cabinet-level Trade Policy Commit- 
tee, which gives the President such advice as it 
deems appropriate. 

The decision of the President constitutes an in- 
struction to the U.S. negotiators. It authorizes 
them to make specified concessions, provided they 
can get adequate concessions in return. If it is 
found desirable to request additional authority 
from the President for an import product not on 
the public list, a new notice must be issued and the 
same procedure gone through as with the original 
public list (hearings, peril-point findings, etc.). 


Preparation of US. Requests 


The preparation of our lists of requests for con- 
cessions from the foreign countries taking part in 
the negotiations goes forward simultaneously with 
the preparation of our offers. The country com- 
mittees make a systematic review of our export 
trade with the countries involved, studying their 
tariffs, taxes, quotas, trade regulations, etc. 

As on the import side, the principal-supplier 
criterion is an important guide, but studies are 
also made to determine whether there are any ex- 
port products in which trade ought to be moving 
and, if so, why it is not moving. Past inquiries 
and complaints from American exporters received 
through the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or by any of the Departments are reviewed in 
order to determine whether any of such items 
should be included in our requests. 

At the time public notice is given of intention to 
enter into trade agreement negotiations, interested 
persons and organizations are invited to submit 
their suggestions concerning export items on 
which concessions might be requested. 

The establishment of the European Economic 
Community introduces a new and very important 
factor in the U.S. preparations for the forthcom- 
ing tariff conference that was not present in pre- 
vious tariff negotiations, The new negotiations 
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are to take place just as the first important steps 
are being taken by the EEC to establish a common 
external tariff for the six member countries. 

With a population approximately as large as 
that of the United States, the six countries of the 
Common Market together constitute one of the 
most important markets in the world for Ameri- 
can exports. Consequently, it is of considerable 
importance to our export trade that the common 
external tariff of the Common Market be kept as 
low as feasible. To the extent that the United 
States can offer tariff concessions on imports of 
importance to the EEC countries, we can request 
corresponding concessions in the external tariff of 
the Common Market and thus further the interests 
of our export trade in that important area. This 
explains why the country committee for the EEC 
is devoting much painstaking work in preparing 
as broad a list of requests from the Community 
as our proposed offer list can justify. 

The recommendations of all the country commit- 
tees will be carefully reviewed by the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, which goes over them item by 
item and which also reviews our overall requests 
from particular countries in the light of our pos- 
sible offers. The request lists, like the offer recom- 
mendations, will probably, as in the past, move 
back and forth from the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee to the country committees and back again, 
until they are finally ready to be transmitted 
through the Trade Policy Committee to the Presi- 
dent for his approval, along with the recommenda- 
tions on offers. 


The Negotiations 

After the President has approved the offers and 
requests, the next stage will be the actual negotia- 
tions at Geneva. 

Under the overall direction of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, negotiations with each foreign 
country and with the European Economic Com- 
munity will be conducted by a separate U.S. team 
which, as far as possible, will be made up of the 
same experts who composed the preparatory coun- 
try committee. Normally, each negotiating team 
consists of representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and State, with repre- 
sentatives of other Departments taking part as 
matters of interest to their agencies are considered. 
In addition a Tariff Commission expert is assigned 
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to each team as a technical adviser, although as a 
matter of policy the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission staff do not engage in actual negotiations. 
In conformity with the “sense of the Congress” 
expressed in recent legislation, the advice of repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture, and labor will 
be available during the negotiations through pub- 
lic advisers who will be named to the American 
delegation to the tariff conference. 

As in past tariff conferences the negotiations 
will begin with bilateral meetings between the 
U.S. negotiating teams and their counterparts 
from the foreign countries. At the first meeting 
the two teams will exchange their lists of offers. 
After these offers have been studied, the actual 
bargaining will begin and may continue for a 
considerable period of time. 

As soon as possible each U.S. team will report 
to the Trade Agreements Committee its views as 
to whether an agreement with the other country is 
possible and what are the most favorable terms on 
which it then appears that an agreement can be 
reached. If the proposed agreement is a balanced 
one and within the terms of the team’s instructions, 
the team may be authorized to conclude the agree- 
ment on an ad referendum basis. Reaching an 
agreement sometimes involves changes in the origi- 
nal U.S. offers or, if the other country’s offers re- 
main inadequate, some of our offers have to be 
withdrawn. If additional authority is required, 
the TAC transmits a request for it, through the 
TPC, to the President, and if he approves the ne- 
gotiating team then proceeds to conclude an ad 
referendum agreement. 

Upon completion of the negotiations the results 
of all the agreements between the various pairs of 
countries will be combined into a single document 
called a protocol, which in turn will provide for 
the incorporation of all the new tariff concessions 
into the GATT. 

The results of the U.S. negotiations will be re- 
viewed by the TAC and then transmitted through 
the TPC to the President with a recommendation 
for his approval. If the President approves, the 
protocol will be signed by a person designated by 
the President and the agreement will become a 
binding obligation of the United States. 

The final step in the trade agreements procedure 
will be taken when the President issues a procla- 
mation bringing the agreement into force as re- 
gards U.S. domestic law. 
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International Bank Issues 
6-Month Financial Statement 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reported on February 3 that its 
reserves had risen by $42 million in the first 6 
months of the current financial year to a total of 
$462 million. 

The additions to reserves in the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1959, are made up of net 
earnings of $28.8 million, which were placed in the 
supplemental reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, and loan commissions of $13.2 million, 
which were credited to the special reserve. On 
December 31 the supplemental reserve totaled 
$310.9 million and the special reserve was $151.1 
million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $71.4 million. Expenses totaled $42.6 million 
and included $37.2 million for interest on the 
Bank’s funded debt, bond issuance, and other 
financial expenses. 

During the period the Bank made 15 loans total- 
ing $349.1 million—in Algeria and Sahara, Aus- 
tria, Chile, India (two loans), Iran, Italy, Japan 
(two loans), Norway, Pakistan (three loans), 
United Arab Republic, and Uruguay. This 
brought the total number of loans to 249 in 51 
countries and raised the gross total of commit- 
ments to $4,871 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $213.8 million, 
making total disbursements $3,591.2 million on 
December 31. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent of 
$82.9 million principal amounts of loans. At 
December 31 the total amount of such sales was 
$651.3 million, of which all except $69 million was 
without the Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $30.2 million. Total principal re- 
payments amounted to $577.2 million on Decem- 
ber 31; this included $294.4 million repaid to the 
Bank and $282.8 million repaid to the purchasers 
of borrowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

The funded debt of the Bank amounted to 
$1,989.8 million on December 31, 1959, reflecting 
a net increase of $84.6 million over the past 6 
months. In this period new bond issues and pri- 
vate placéments of Bank obligations amounted to 
the equivalent of $162.9 million. These consisted 
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of a public issue of £10 million ($28 million) of 
sterling stock and four private placements of ob- 
ligations totaling the equivalent of $134.9 million, 
including DM10 million ($2.4 million) of deutsche 
mark notes. Outstanding debt was increased a 
further $23.8 million as a result of the delivery of 
$11.1 million of bonds which had been subject to 
delayed delivery arrangements and through the 
drawing down of an additional $12.7 million equiv- 
alent from the deutsche mark note of 1958. 
Funded debt maturing amounted to $90.8 million, 
and sinking and purchase fund transactions 
amounted to $11.3 million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the Bank’s author- 
ized capital from $10 billion to $21 billion on 
September 15, 1959, the subscribed capital had 
been increased to $18,614.4 million by December 
31, 1959. 


DLF Lists Total Commitments 
as of December 31, 1959 


The Development Loan Fund on February 3 
issued a list of loans approved in the period Sep- 
tember 16 to December 31,1959. Ten loans to pub- 
lic and private borrowers in nine countries were 
listed. Amounts of the loans totaled $95,850,000. 

The Development Loan Fund, a U.S. Govern- 
ment corporation, makes loans to enterprises in 
friendly countries which are hampered in their 
efforts to achieve self-sustaining growth and rising 
living standards by a lack of capital. Loans are 
made for projects and programs which will stim- 
ulate economic development but for which funds 
are not available from other sources. 

The new loans listed bring the total commitment 
of DLF loan funds since the Fund began lending 
early in 1958 to $948,006,000. This includes com- 
mitment of funds for 111 loans and 2 guaranties 
totaling $908,756,000 to borrowers in 41 countries, 
additional commitments totaling $39,250,000 cov- 
ering loans for which letters of advice have not 
yet been issued, and commitments to certain coun- 
tries to finance development projects subject to ap- 
proval of specific proposals when submitted. 

DLF loan operations to date break down as 
follows: 

Twenty-one loans totaling $77,590,000 to bor- 


rowers in 13 Latin American countries; 
Ten loans and 1 guaranty totaling commitments 
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of $53,390,000 to borrowers in 8 countries 
in Africa; 

Eight loans totaling $81,000,000 to borrowers in 
3 European countries; 

Nineteen loans totaling $195,900,000 to borrow- 
ers in 7 countries in the Near East; 

Twenty-five loans totaling $332,000,000 to bor- 
rowers in 3 countries in South Asia; and 

Twenty-seven loans and 1 guaranty totaling 
commitments of $168,876,000 to borrowers in 7 Far 


Eastern countries. 


The principal borrowing countries are India, 
with 8 loans totaling $195,000,000, and Pakistan, 
with 14 loans totaling $133,555,000. 


Mr. Sterling Named to Advisory 
Group on Educational Exchange 


The Senate on January 20 confirmed the nomi- 
nation of John Ewart Wallace Sterling to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange for a term of 3 years ex- 
piring January 27, 1962, and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter of 13 January 1960 From the Prime Minister of 
the State of the Cameroons to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. S/4256. January 19, 1960. 
1p. 

Letter of 20 January 1960 to the President of the Security 
Council From the Permanent Representative of France 
to the United Nations. S/4257. January 20,1960. 1p. 

Letter Dated 22 January 1960 From the Acting Perma- 
nent Representative of Pakistan Addressed to the Pres- 
ident of the Security Council. 8/4259. January 22, 
1960. 3 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General to the President of the 
Security Council Concerning the Credentials of the Al- 
ternate Representative of Ceylon on the Security Coun- 
cil. S/4260. January 22,1960. 1p. 


General Assembly 


Question of Disarmament. Letter dated January 16, 
1960, from the Soviet representative to the United Na- 
tions addressed to the Secretary-General. A/4356. 
January 20, 1960. 6 pp. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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Developments in International Economic Affairs 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT! 


CHAPTER 2 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1959 


International Economic Developments 


In 1959, as in 1958, United States payments in 
international transactions exceeded receipts by a 
wide margin (Chart 11°). Exports, seasonally 
adjusted, fell to a low level in the first quarter of 
the year, but then began to strengthen and in 
the third quarter rose vigorously. Though this 
expansion was interrupted later in the year by 
the steel shortage, the value of exports in the 11 
months through November was about the same 
as in the corresponding period of 1958. Imports, 
which were little affected by the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, staged an exceptionally rapid increase until 
mid-1959 and, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
remained steady thereafter at a level much higher 
than in previous years. 

These developments in trade were superimposed 
upon a heavy outflow of capital and military 
expenditures, though both of these flows, espe- 
cially that of private capital funds, were smaller 
in 1959 than in 1958. The transfer of gold and 
liquid dollar assets resulting from the gap be- 
tween aggregate payments and receipts reached 
an annual rate of $4.5 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 1959. This rate slackened a little in the 
third quarter, and there was further improvement 
in later months, reflecting in part a $250 million 
advance repayment by the United Kingdom to the 
Export-Import Bank. 





*H. Doc. 268, 86th Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted to the 
Congress on Jan. 20; for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25,D.C. ($1). 

* Not printed here. 
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Among the underlying factors that have con- 
tributed to the change in the trade and payments 
position of the United States since the early post- 
war years have been the steady recovery and 
growth in the productive capacity of other coun- 
tries, including the re-establishment of old com- 
parative advantages and the introduction of new 
technologies. On the side of demand, the pres- 
sures on domestic resources which persisted in 
many countries long after the war have generally 
subsided. In some cases, new international cost 
and price disparities may now have developed to 
the advantage of these other countries, and the 
depressed level of ocean freight rates since 1957 
has facilitated the marketing in the United States 
of certain foreign products. Much of the change 
in trade may be attributable, however, to intensi- 
fied production and export efforts by other 
countries on the basis of previously existing cost 
differences. 

These influences have not operated exclusively 
in one direction. A detailed examination by the 
Department of Commerce of recent changes in 
the shares of the United States in different ex- 
port markets for manufactured goods reveals a 
considerable diversity of trends, with many gains 
as well as losses. Moreover, the serious contrac- 
tions have been concentrated in a few items. 
Among these, automobiles and steel stand out, as 
they do in the rise in imports. 

A review of recent developments in the foreign 
trade of the United States must also take account 
of the effect of business fluctuations at home and 
abroad and of the special circumstances affecting 
trade in particular products that figure promi- 
nently in this country’s exports or imports. 
Thus, the decline of exports after mid-1957 was 
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associated with a general weakening of foreign 
import demands, aggravated by the reversal of 
special forces which had contributed (notably in 
the cases of petroleum, coal, cotton, and wheat) 
to the earlier upswing. Similarly, the strength- 
ening of exports during 1959 reflects the renewal 
of economic expansion abroad. The progress of 
expansion in countries that are the principal 
customers for exports from the United States 
accordingly deserves attention. 


Change in the World Market Situation 


Economic conditions in virtually all industri- 
ally developed countries improved in 1959. In 
Canada, as in the United States, production had 
begun to recover in 1958; after some hesitation 
in the summer of 1959, it rose again in the autumn. 
Production in Japan had also rebounded sharply 
in 1958 and continued an extraordinarily rapid 
rate of expansion. In Western Europe, the check 
to production at the end of 1957, though enough 
to produce marked effects on inventory and im- 
port demands in 1958, did not result in any wide- 
spread downturn, and a new rise in output got 
under way early in 1959. The difference of about 
nine months between North America and Western 
Europe in the inception of the expansion was of 
some significance for the development of trade and 
payments on both sides. 

By the second half of 1959, most of the more 
developed countries were reporting impressive in- 
creases in economic activity, compared with a 
year earlier (Chart 12*). This strengthening ex- 
tended to most industries, although coal mining 
remained a major exception, with adverse effects 
on United States coal sales in Europe. In most 
countries, business fixed investment seems to have 
played a small role, compared with other de- 
mands, in starting the upturn, and the market for 
capital equipment was generally weak at the be- 
ginning of the year. It strengthened, however, 
in most industrial countries as the expansion 
gained force, and in some of them, notably Ger- 
many and Japan, new orders in the capital goods 
industries increased markedly in the course of the 
year. 

The renewed expansion in industrial countries 
abroad was initiated in part by an increase in de- 


* Not printed here. 
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mand for their exports. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that these increases were, at first, almost 
exclusively in sales to the United States and Can- 
ada, which rose strongly after mid-1958. Else- 
where, these other industrial countries faced much 
the same market conditions as those confronting 
the United States. The trade among Western 
European countries at the beginning of 1959 was 
scarcely higher than a year earlier, but in March 
it began to rise significantly. Their exports to 
the nonindustrial countries in the first quarter 
were 12 percent below shipments in the first quar- 
ter of 1958; and in the second quarter they were 
still no higher than a year earlier. 

The weakness of demand in the nonindustrial 
countries at the beginning of 1959 reflected their 
generally strained foreign exchange position, re- 
sulting from the slowness with which their im- 
ports had adjusted downward to the progressive 
fall in their export prices after mid-1957. In 
some cases, excess capacity contributed to the 
weakness in these prices. By the first quarter of 
1959, the general level of prices in world trade for 
primary commodities was 5 percent lower than at 
the beginning of 1958 and 13 percent lower than 
at the beginning of 1957 (Table D-76*). In 
Latin America—a market that is relatively much 
more important to the United States than to 
Europe or Japan—the fall in export prices (ex- 
clusive of petroleum) over the two-year period 
was about 20 percent. The volume of exports 
from the non-industrial countries had, however, 
begun to improve, and in 1959 some of them began 
to enjoy better export prices and sufficient earn- 
ings to permit both some replenishment of their 
foreign exchange reserves and some increase in 
their imports. Sterling area countries were 
helped especially by the improved markets for 
wool and rubber. Export gains by other primary 
producers, notably the Latin American coun- 
tries, were more moderate or were delayed, and 
some of these countries continued to experience 
foreign exchange difficulties. 

The improvement in the world market situation 
during 1959 is shown by the summary import fig- 
ures in Table 4. In the first quarter, imports of 
industrial countries other than the United States 
and Canada were little higher, and in some cases 





“Not printed here. 
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TABLE 4.—World imports, 1958-59 ! 




















[Billions of dollars} 
1959 
Country or area 1958 
First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter 2 
Seasonally adjusted annual rates 
DV eaTiG aRRATRCOT UD EERE) 8 ojo as oo cia -2 4s eatin eawlo a hi bao eile eas ¥ 4a ReneS 100. 7 98. 6 105. 5 108. 4 
PALLY SS Ae Se SO arene ei Aye Ret ar ae ee 14.0 15. 2 16. 9 1 ee 
ANU CE OE Dy ES a re a er 86. 7 83. 4 88. 6 91.3 
MOU ITT IGE COMPETI OS 5 6 5c %5 ke a. oso eso ov bd bale Bie die 'oie we 6s 51. 5 51.6 54. 0 55. 5 
Continental OBEC countries... <6... 5006560 eevee veoscss 32. 1 S126 33. 3 34. 3 
URINE Od PRSCENAREIN STN oles 015 Uo ols oS ea alalv 38s Te spltorcacae orewreereedonveesis 10. 6 10. 8 10.8 11.2 
RO Sea a PCMRN eaten i opti Re Lain dor, aerate He canas avin ais brs lesan icaseus arses seats 5.8 6.1 6. 4 6. 4 
SPUD Ais FOES Poem eho ate on re aa, ee 3. 0 3. 2 3. 5 3. 6 
PVE UBUTIMAVOOIPNUTIOS). «<5 03:4. 550:5.41 Salad os Sle So's 6 2a 's.wls dD ALE 35. 2 31.8 34. 6 35. 8 
Unadjusted annual rates 

Estoril ne BCC Thy <a ee 35. 2 31.6 34. 7 35. 0 
Sterling area, excluding United Kingdom................ 14, 2 13. 1 14, 2 14. 2 
PER ANR METRE asa cit ic Sans Sua Gow wi ee Siw ww Se ed 8. 5 0 20. 5 20. 8 

REUSED Se i ges ety i Neos GA ete anes Sods bleh al On sca 12. 5 11.5 ? ‘ 

















1 Excludes Soviet Area and Communist China. 


2 The world total and the total for the nonindustrial countries in the third quarter of 1959 are provisional. 
* Figures for the United States include an adjustment by the International Monetary Fund to a c.i.f. (cost, insurance, 
freight) basis for purpose of comparability with other countries’ data. 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, Department of Commerce, and Council of Economic Advisers. 


lower, than in 1958, and those of the nonindustrial 
countries were sharply reduced. In the second 
quarter, imports of the industrial countries and 
of some of the nonindustrial countries strength- 
ened appreciably, and the improvement con- 
tinued in the third quarter. 


United States Foreign Trade and Payments 


In the early months of 1959, United States ex- 
ports continued to reflect the consequences of the 
relatively low world demand and certain other un- 
favorable influences. Coal exports, despite the 
price advantage favoring the United States, met 
increasing obstacles because of the oversupply of 
coal in Europe; cotton shipments were held down 
in prospect of a change in the United States ex- 
port price at the start of the new crop season; and 
exports to many of the primary producing coun- 
tries, especially in Latin America, remained weak. 

In the second quarter, and still more in the 
third, these influences were offset by the resur- 
gence of economic expansion in the more devel- 
oped countries. United States exports responded 
well to the upturn in inventory investment and in 
expenditures on machinery and equipment in these 
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countries (Table 5). Agricultural exports other 
than cotton also strengthened in the course of the 
year, and by the fourth quarter cotton exports 
were beginning to show the anticipated large in- 
crease over the previous year. On the other hand, 
a decrease in exports of machinery and vehicles 
in November appeared to be attributable to short- 
ages of steel arising from the work stoppage in 
that industry. 

United States merchandise imports rose in little 
more than a year by about 25 percent from their 
recession low in the first quarter of 1958. The 
principal elements in this expansion were the 
strengthening of demand for industrial materials, 
as domestic economic activity began to increase; 
the continued rise in purchases of foreign automo- 
biles and other consumer manufactures; and spe- 
cial demand situations relating to meat, steel, and 
building materials. With the easing of some of 
these demands, total imports, seasonally adjusted, 
did not increase further after midyear. 

Changes in service transactions in 1959 were of 
much less consequence than those in trade. 
Among United States expenditures abroad, mili- 
tary disbursements were somewhat lower in the 
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TABLE 5.—United States exports, July to October, 1958 and 1959 























Rem J — J = —— 

Millions of dollars _ 

mee) exporis, exciuding “*anocial ontawory” 8s... 5 co. ow ce ee ces ob aes 5, 071 5, 267 3.9 

BO Ns Oi Fn ee 148 100 — 32.4 

(Soal; eircom, ONG TEIBTOG Products, ... 6.26 2. ee ck eee ee wees 358 280 —2is 

Exports, excluding above items, to Latin America.......................... 1, 268 1, 136 —10% 

a EN Noe sas ain tS a Sis owe Su opie eS HSS woe oe oe Sid 6 B% 3, 297 3, 751 13. 8 
Geographic distribution: 

LO a tte ey a ee 1, 047 1, 148 9. 1 

RT NTO Ms eS Ae chs Wainy W/o ek es 0S Del d om Sw aw ews 1, 205 1, 404 16. 5 

RMR ee ry ee eS Siac ns o'iew Swi ko lo a % Zw wee Bie vetes 191 238 24, 9 

Other countries, excluding Latin America.......................... 853 965 13,1 
Commodity distribution: 

es TSS a te on aR rt 940 1, 077 14,6 

ee ee eee ee Ss Fl sis eials fo Some eis esp Sig s Soe ae 786 884 12.5 

ARO M MAMUNIAENID 5 5 55 5.ccs.6yc'y ici bes oss coo Ser ea eesaeee ones 332 350 5.5 

PLR OUI, AETAUIIN SEIOLIO 5 8 coc occ ce sees see vceseaceeas 1, 240 1, 440 16. 2 





1 Total and area data include reexports; commc.tity data exclude reexports. 
Nore.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


first three quarters of the year than in the same 
period of 1958 and travel outlays somewhat higher. 
Among receipts, income from direct investments 
abroad, while lower than in 1958, tended 
to strengthen in the course of the year. 

Influenced by the rise in interest rates in this 
country, the outflow of capital in the first three 
quarters of 1959 remained considerably below the 
high rate of the preceding year, thereby offsetting 
part of the adverse shift in the goods and services 
balance. The net outflow of capital was excep- 
tionally low in the first quarter, but rose in the 
second and remained steady in the third. With 
imports of goods and services also remaining 
unchanged and exports rising from the second 
to the third quarter, the excess of payments on re- 
corded transactions declined. Net transfers of 
gold and liquid dollar assets to other countries 
did not diminish correspondingly in the third 
quarter. This disparity is thought to be due to 
lags in crediting payments to foreign accounts, 
with the result of understating the gold and dollar 
outflow in the second quarter and of overstating 
it in the third. Incomplete data for the fourth 
quarter indicate a decline in the rate of gold and 
dollar transfers, partly attributable to large ad- 
vance payments of foreign obligations to the 
United States. 
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Outlook 


Balance of Payments Prospects 


A moderate improvement in the United States 
balance of international payments seems to be 
ahead in 1960. Imports of capital equipment and 
consumer manufactures may, on balance, con- 
tinue their upward trend. And, as industrial pro- 
duction continues to rise, imports of industrial 
materials may grow, though presumably more 
slowly than in the recovery phase following the 
1957-58 recession. On the other hand, the par- 
ticular supply and demand situations noted earlier 
in this chapter, which have been responsible for 
the rapid rise of certain imports, are shifting; 
these imports are now expected to increase less 
rapidly, and some of them may even decline. The 
growth of total imports, therefore, may well be 
considerably smaller in 1960 than the rise in the 
period from early 1958 to mid-1959. 

Exports should gain from the strong expansion 
of production and investment that is proceeding 
in the industrial countries abroad. This expan- 
sion should benefit United States sales indirectly 
also, as the primary producing countries find their 
purchasing power raised by their higher exports 
to the industrial countries. Moreover, certain 
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major exports that declined in 1959, as discussed 
above, may cease to decline in 1960, or may 
increase. 

On this appraisal, exports in 1960 should rise 
appreciably more than imports. Also, receipts 
from services are expected to rise faster than pay- 
ments for services and military expenditures 
abroad. Net exports of goods and services, as 
registered in our national income accounts, should 
show a positive balance. On the other hand, new 
United States investment abroad may increase, 
especially if interest rates in other countries con- 
tinue to rise. Therefore, the over-all payments 
deficit may still be relatively large in 1960. To 
assist in attaining a needed adjustment of the bal- 
ance of payments consistent with our goal of pro- 
moting multilateral world trade, a strengthening 
of exports continues to be essential. The level of 
exports will depend on such fundamental condi- 
tions as the rate and regularity of expansion of 
activity abroad, the progress of other countries 
toward more liberal trade policies, and our own 
efforts to strengthen the competitive position of 
United States products in foreign markets. 


CHAPTER 3 
ECONOMIC POLICIES IN 1959 


Foreign Economic Policy 


The Administration continued in 1959 to pro- 
vide substantial assistance for the economic de- 
velopment of less developed areas as well as 
military and economic assistance to countries of 
the free world. The importance of these pro- 
grams and their need for adequate budgetary sup- 
port was emphasized in a special message of the 
President, transmitted to the Congress on March 


| 1, 1959.5 During the year, the United States 


increased its participation in existing interna- 
tional financial institutions and encouraged the 
setting up of certain new institutions designed to 
promote the flow of capital to underdeveloped 
countries. The United States also continued its 
traditional efforts to reduce impediments to inter- 
national trade. 

The economic potential and the security of the 
free world, and the future growth of the less de- 





*BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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veloped countries, depend in large measure upon 
the economic strength of the United States in both 
its domestic and its international aspects. With 
a view to safeguarding that strength, action was 
taken in 1959 to improve the United States bal- 
ance of payments, in which a sizable deficit’ was 
anticipated for the year. The payments deficit 
underlined the importance of the firm fiscal and 
monetary policies being pursued to restrain 
domestic inflationary pressures and to assure 
stable economic growth. These policies served to 
maintain confidence in the dollar throughout the 
world. They also helped to lessen the danger 
that, through inflation, the competitive strength 
of United States trade in foreign markets might 
be weakened. 

Throughout 1959, the United States emphasized 
that the strong economic position attained by the 
other industrial countries justified moves on their 
part to liberalize commercial policies and to ex- 
pand foreign investment. A great rise had oc- 
curred in their gold and exchange reserves, their 
balance of payments positions had become strong, 
and major progress had been made toward cur- 
rency convertibility. Thus, at the Fifteenth Ses- 
sion of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade,’ it was agreed 
that discriminatory import restrictions based on 
financial reasons, largely affecting the United 
States, should quickly be eliminated. Moreover, 
the rise in reserves of most industrial countries 
provides the basis for reducing quantitative im- 
port restrictions generally. The United States 
pressed this view at other international meetings 
also, as well as directly with the governments 
concerned. By the end of the year, many coun- 
tries had taken action to reduce discriminatory 
restrictions against imports from and travel to 
the United States. A number of these countries 
indicated their intention to take further action 
in the near future. The United States also asked 
the industrially advanced nations to increase their 
assistance to less developed countries. The eco- 
nomic progress of these industrial countries was 
clear evidence of their capacity to provide in- 
creased aid. 

A specific step to improve the balance of pay- 
ments was taken with the announcement that the 
Development Loan Fund (DLF) henceforth 


°For the report of the U.S. delegation to the 15th ses- 
sion of the GATT, see ibid., Dec. 7, 1959, p. 843. 
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would place primary emphasis, in its lending to 
the less developed countries, on the financing of 
goods and services which these countries require 
from the United States.” This decision was taken 
in the knowledge that other industrial countries 
are now capable of financing their exports of 
capital goods to these countries on a long-term 
basis. Also, steps were taken to transfer from 
the International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) to the DLF, to the greatest extent possible, 
assistance which ICA affords in the form of aid 
to specific development projects. Projects so 
transferred are subject to the new DLF financing 
procedures. There is reason to expect that these 
measures, in addition to strengthening the United 
States balance of payments, will bring about an 
increased volume of foreign lending by other 
industrial countries. 

Several steps were taken during the year to 
augment the flow of capital from the United 
States and other nations to the less developed 
countries and to strengthen international financial 
agencies. On June 17, the President signed leg- 
islation authorizing an increase in the subscrip- 
tions of the United States to the International 
Monetary Fund and to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The added 
subscriptions amounted to $1,375 million to the 
Fund and $3,175 million to the Bank. 

A second step to expand the flow of capital 
was taken when the United States joined with the 
Latin American countries in the establishment of 
the Inter-American Development Bank.’ It is 
contemplated that the Bank will have an ordinary 
capital of $850 million, in addition to a separate 
fund of $150 million for special operations. The 
United States contribution will amount to $450 
million. 

A third move was the decision taken by the 
Governors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, on the initiative of 
the United States, to proceed with the formulation 
of plans for an International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA). This institution would have re- 
sources of ‘about $1 billion, including a prospec- 
tive United States contribution of somewhat more 
than $300 million, payable over approximately 
five years. It would be closely affiliated with the 


7 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 708. 
* For background, see ibid., Feb. 15, 1960, p. 263. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and would give greater flexibility to 
the operations of that institution. It would also 
facilitate the use, for development purposes, of 
the local currencies of certain member countries 
provided to IDA out of holdings by other mem- 
bers. Such use would be with the consent of the 
countries whose currencies were involved. 

The economic aid extended in various forms by 
the United States to other countries—almost en- 
tirely to less developed countries—totaled about 
$3 billion in the year ended September 1959. Dis- 
bursements under the Mutual Security Program 
for economic assistance amounted to about $1.4 
billion, exclusive of disbursements by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. The latter, whose operations 
were still in an initial stage, disbursed $114 mil- 
lion and committed $393 million. Under Public 
Law 480, agricultural surpluses were disposed of 
as follows: $736 million against local currencies; 


$133 million through transfers to private welfare | 


and international relief agencies for foreign oper- 
ations; and $58 million through deliveries for 
famine and other emergency relief purposes. The 
Export-Import Bank disbursed $598 million in 
loans and committed $693 million, while receiving 
repayments of $301 million. During the year, it 
increased the portion of suppliers’ credits which 
it will finance, 

Under the national security provision of the 
trade agreements legislation, the President ap- 
proved a finding that oil and oil products were 
being imported in such amounts as to threaten to 
impair the national security and instituted a pro- 
gram for regulating these imports. The Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
found no threat to national security from imports 
of certain heavy electrical equipment, fluorspar, 
and cobalt. Under the escape clause provision of 
the trade agreements legislation, the President ap- 
proved a Tariff Commission finding of injury 
from imports of certain stainless steel flatware 
products, but disapproved such findings for tar- 
taric acid and cream of tartar. The Tariff Com- 
mission found no injury in eight cases and 
terminated three other cases without formal 
findings. 

In pursuance of its policy of seeking a reduction 
of barriers to international trade, the United 
States in October 1958 proposed to the Contract- 
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ing Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade that they sponsor a new round of mul- 
tilateral tariff negotiations. The proposal was 
approved by the Contracting Parties in May 1959, 
and the tariff conference is scheduled to begin in 
September 1960.° Its successful conclusion will 
permit further progress toward the attainment of 
higher levels of trade. 


Cuaprer 4 
A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1960 


Foreign Economic Relations 


Stronger efforts must be made at this time to 
expand United States exports of goods and serv- 
ices. Fiscal and monetary policies designed to 
restrain inflation provide a solid basis for such 
efforts, but more needs to be done to strengthen 
the competitive position of our exports. In this 
connection, the Federal Government should en- 
courage intensified use of Department of Com- 
merce facilities for disseminating foreign trade 
information to exporters and potential foreign 
buyers of American products; strengthen the com- 
mercial activities of our Foreign Service; increase 
the number of our trade missions to other coun- 
tries; and arrange for more extensive United 
States participation in trade fairs abroad. 

These steps should make more effective the ef- 
forts of private businesses to increase foreign 
sales. Expansion of exports should be a major aim 
of American business in the coming year. To take 
full advantage of expanding market opportunities 
abroad, businessmen will have to price competi- 
tively, sell aggressively, adapt and design products 
to meet the needs of foreign buyers, and offer ade- 
quate credit and service facilities, 

Markets for United States products were sig- 
nificantly expanded last year, particularly toward 
the end of the year, by the reduction of quantita- 
tive restrictions on dollar imports by many of our 
trading partners abroad, as described in Chapter 
2 of this Report. The United States intends to 
continue encouraging the removal of remaining 
restrictions on imports from the dollar area. 
These efforts, which are expected to result in a 





* See p. 291. 
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further expansion of United States export oppor- 
tunities, will be made in such international forums 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the International Monetary Fund, as well as 
through bilateral consultations with foreign 
governments. 

It is hoped that the industrial countries, con- 
sonant with their growing financial ability, will 
increase their long-term lending to less developed 
countries, and this subject is being actively dis- 
cussed with the governments concerned. For its 
part, the United States will continue vigorously 
with its plans to aid the economic growth of less 
developed countries. The efforts of many of these 
countries have already been fruitful, and the 
groundwork is being laid for more rapid advances 
in the future. In many instances, however, the 
level of living in the less developed countries re- 
mains very low. 

The efforts of the United States to aid less de- 
veloped countries to improve their productivity 
and level of living will be channeled through in- 
stitutions that have served in the past, including 
both the Development Loan Fund and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank (which has just observed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary), and through appropri- 
ate new institutions. The Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, which came into existence late 
last year, will begin operations shortly. This in- 
stitution, which brings together the United States 
and the countries of Latin America, manifests the 
enduring interest that the United States has in the 
economic progress of its neighbors. 

The formation of the International Develop- 
ment Association will also be pursued actively 
during the year. It is expected that funds for the 
initial United States subscription will be re- 
quested during the year. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, ist Session 


Communist Threat to the United States Through the 
Caribbean. Hearing before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Part 4. December 7, 1959. 
242 pp. 

War Claims and Enemy Property Legislation. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce Committee on bills to amend the 
War Claims Act and the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
April 16—-August 6, 1959. 742 pp. 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Mutual Security Program. The 16th semiannual report 
on the operation of the Mutual Security Program for 
the period ending June 30, 1959. H. Doc. 299. Janu- 
ary 14,1960. 114 pp. 

Administration of United States Foreign Aid Programs in 
Bolivia. Report of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations made by its Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations pursuant to S. Res. 43, 86th Congress, 
1st session. S. Rept. 1030. January 20, 1960. 28 pp. 

Authorizing a Payment to the Government of Japan. Re- 
port to accompany S. 2130. H. Rept. 1216. January 
21,1960. 3 pp. 

Rehabilitation of the Disabled in Thirty-seven Countries 
of the World: Domestic Programs and International 
Activities in Technical Assistance. Report of the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Committee made by its 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations. S. Rept. 1038. January 22, 1960. 
152 pp. 

United States—Latin American Relations: United States 
Business and Labor in Latin America. A study pre- 
pared at the request of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the University of Chicago Research Center 
in Economic Development and Cultural Change. No. 4. 
January 22, 1960. 103 pp. [Committee print] 

Expressing the Sense of the Congress That Any Variation 
in the Traditional Interpretation of the Treaties Be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Panama 
Shall Be Made Only Pursuant to Treaty. Report to 
accompany H. Con. Res. 459. H. Rept. 1225. January 
29, 1960. 2 pp. 

Special Study Mission to Europe. Report, Part I: Spe- 
cial Study Mission to Europe; Report, Part II: A Study 
of European Economic Regionalism—A New Era in 
Free World Economic Politics. A report in two parts 
representing the views of the special study mission of 
the Subcommittee on Europe of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. H. Rept. 1226. January 25, 1960. 
176 pp. 

If Coexistence Fails: the Khrushchev Visit Evaluated. 
An analysis of our present position in the cold war and 
of the diplomatic crisis confronting us by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd. §S. Doc. 78. January 25, 1960. 31 pp. 

Review of the Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Report to accompany S. Res. 236. S. Rept. 
1049. January 29, 1960. 4 pp. 

Study of Refugees and Escapees by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Report to accompany S. Res. 235. 
S. Rept. 1050. January 29, 1960. 3 pp. 

Study of U.S. Foreign Policy. Report to accompany S. 
Res. 250. S. Rept. 1059. January 29, 1960. 3 pp. 

Study of the Effectiveness of Governmental Organization 
and Procedure in the Contest With World Communism. 
Report to accompany S. Res. 248. §S. Rept. 1060. Jan- 
uary 29, 1960. 4 pp. 

Reception of Féreign Dignitaries. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 245. §. Rept. 1062. January 29, 1960. 3 pp. 

United States-Latin American Relations: United States 
and Latin American Policies Affecting Their Economic 
Relations. A study prepared at the request of the Sub- 
committee on American Republic Affairs of the Senate 
Association. No. 5. January 31, 1960. 133 pp [Com- 
Foreign Relations Committee by the National Planning 
mittee print] 
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Secretary Requests Authority 
To Pay Certain IES Expenses 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Herter to Vice President Nixon requesting enact- 
ment of a proposed bill to provide authority for 
the Department of State to pay certain ex- 
penses relating to the International Educational 
Exchange Program. 


TEXT OF LETTER! 
JANUARY 20, 1960. 


Tue Honorasie Ricuarp M, Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 


Dear Mr, Vice Present: I am transmitting 
herewith a proposed bill to amend the act of 
August 1, 1956, entitled “an act to provide cer- 
tain basic authorities for the Department of 
State.” 

One of the most serious problems facing the 
Department at this time in the operation of its 
international educational exchange program arises 
from the inability to provide in a systematic way 
for certain expenses that are vital to the success 
of programs arranged for distinguished foreign 
visitors invited to this country. The objective 
in inviting these persons is to increase understand- 
ing between the people of other countries and the 
people of the United States. Often this objective 
can best be accomplished through meetings be- 
tween these visitors and Americans of similar in- 
terests, background, and status. Because these 
visitors are able to remain in this country for only 
limited periods of time, and their American 
counterparts similarly have pressing demands 
upon their time, programs must be arranged which 
make maximum use of the time available. Many 
of the most productive meetings that can be ar- 
ranged are in the form of luncheons, receptions, 
or similar functions. 

Most of the meetings between these visitors 
and Americans are arranged by the cooperating 
agencies, both private and government, that assist 
in carrying out the international educational ex- 
change program. The Department considers the 


1 Reprinted from Congressional Record of Feb. 1, 1960, 
p. 1484. 
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cost of luncheons and other similar arrangements 
for meetings that are in every respect a vital part 
of the program to be reasonable and proper pro- 
gram expense. The Department believes, how- 
ever, that it needs specific legislative authority 
for the payment of such expenses. 

The attached draft bill is intended to provide 
such authority. The authority would be used 
sparingly and only as program requirements de- 
mand. It is estimated that approximately $20,000 
from regular program funds would be used for 
this purpose over the period of the next fiscal 
year. 

The Department urgently requests the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation at an early date. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this proposal to the Congress 
for its consideration. 

Most sincerely, 


CuristT1AN A. HErtTER. 


PROPOSED DRAFT BILL 


A bill to amend the Act of August 1, 1956, entitled “An 
Act to provide certain basic authority for the Depart- 
ment of State” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That section 12 of the Act of August 1, 1956, en- 
titled “An Act to provide certain basic authority for the 
Department of State” is amended by changing the period 
at the end of the section to a comma and adding the fol- 
lowing: “and the Secretary may provide for the payment 
of such other expenses as he deems appropriate to assure 
a suitable program for any participant coming to the 
United States under the exchange of persons program ad- 
ministered by the Department of State.” 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 
Publications 


Convention concerning the international exchange of 
publications. Adopted at Paris December 3, 1958.’ 





* Not in force. 


February 22, 1960 


Enters into force 12 months after the deposit of the 

third instrument of ratification, acceptance, or 

accession. 

Ratification deposited: Israel, January 4, 1960. 
Convention concerning the exchange of official publica- 

tions and government documents between states. 

Adopted at Paris December 3, 1958.2. Enters into force 

12 months after the deposit of the third instrument of 

ratification, acceptance, or accession. 

Ratifications deposited: Ceylon, December 7, 1959; 

Israel, January 4, 1960. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. Opened 
for signature at Washington April 6 through 24, 1959. 
Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part I and parts 
III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for part II. TIAS 
4302. 

Acceptance deposited: Portugal, January 28, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of March 13, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3583, 3671, 
and 3806), to provide for financing the translation, 
publication, and distribution of books and periodicals, 
including U.S. Government publications, abroad. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Santiago January 26 and 
April 21, 1959. Entered into force April 21, 1959. TIAS 
4405. 


El Salvador 


Agreement continuing in force the Air Force mission 
agreement of November 21, 1957, as amended (TIAS 
3951 and 4206). Effected by exchange of notes at San 
Salvador January 15 and 22, 1960. Entered into force 
January 22, 1960. 


Japan 


Agreement amending the agreement of April 6, 1959, re- 
lating to the amount to be made available to the United 
States during Japanese fiscal year 1959 under article 
XXV of the administrative agreement of February 28, 
1952 (TIAS 2492), for U.S. services and supplies in 
Japan (TIAS 4227). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tokyo January 8, 1960. Entered into force January §, 
1960. 


Peru 


Agreement further amending the agreement of May 3, 
1956, as amended (TIAS 3502 and 3859), for financing 
certain educational exchange programs. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lima December 18 and 21, 1959. 
Entered into force December 21, 1959. TIAS 4398. 
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U.S. To Open New Embassy Office 
at Murree, Pakistan 
Press release 48 dated February 1 


The United States this month will establish an office of 
its Embassy in Pakistan at Murree, near Rawalpindi, the 
new provisional capital of the country in northern West 


309 








Pakistan. The U.S. Embassy on February 22 will become 
the first diplomatic mission in Pakistan to open an office 
in the area of the country’s new seat of government. 

In October 1959 the Government of Pakistan began 
transferring its capital from Karachi to Rawalpindi. 
Most senior officials of the Government are now located 
there. The Foreign Ministry and the bulk of many Goy- 
ernment departments remain in Karachi, although it is 
planned that they will be moved to the new capital when 
adequate facilities are available. The Government of 
Pakistan has also announced its decision to construct a 
permanent national capital on the Potwar Plateau north- 
east of Rawalpindi and has constituted a Capital Com- 
mission to formulate a long-term development plan for 
the permanent site. 

Because of an acute shortage of accommodations in 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan’s President, Field Marshal Moham- 
mad Ayub Khan, has requested foreign missions desiring 
to establish offices in the provisional capital area to locate 
them outside Rawalpindi. Consequently, the American 
Embassy office will be located at Murree, a small resort 
town about 40 miles north of Rawalpindi at an elevation 
of 7,400 feet. A number of other foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions in Karachi have requested facilities at Murree. 

The new office will be known as the Murree office of the 
American Embassy. It is designed to maintain daily 


contacts with Government of Pakistan officials in 
Rawalpindi. 

American Ambassador William M. Rountree will con- 
tinue to reside at Karachi, where most of the American 
Embassy staff and other American personnel will con- 
tinue to be located until the complete transfer of the 





Embassy is made at some time in the future. Ambassa- 
dor Rountree will take up short-term residence at Murree 
from time t» time and will commute frequently to Rawal- 
pindi to confer with Pakistani officials, as will other senior 
American Embassy officers. 

Christopher Van Hollen, a Foreign Service officer now 
assigned to the Embassy at Karachi, has been designated 
as officer-in-charge of the Murree office. 


Designations 


C. Reed Liggit as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Israel, effective February 4. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 49 dated Febru- 
ary 4.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 1-7 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


48 2/1 Embassy office to open at Murree, 
Pakistan. 

*49 2/4 Liggit designated director, USOM, Israel 
(biographic details). 

750 2/3 Thayer: “Cleveland’s Role in Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations.” 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. Progress Through Coopera- 
tion in Latin America (Rubottom) 


Atomic Energy. The Threat of Fallout Danger 
in Relation to Foreign Policy (Herter) 


Communism. Progress Through Cooperation in 
Latin America (Rubottom) 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy 

Developments in Entornational Seeconsde Affairs 
(excerpts from report) 

The Role of Science in Foreign Policy Pietie 
(Brode) 

Secretary ‘iene datieatiy To fay Cattate IES 
Expenses (Herter) 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee Studies on 
U.S. Foreign Policy 


Department and Foreign Service 

Designations (Liggit) A 

U.S. To Open New Embassy ’ Office at ‘iene, 
Pakistan 


Disarmament 

The Threat of Fallout Danger in Relation to For- 
eign Policy (Herter) 

U.S. Comments on Dectarative _ Wien Pact 
Countries (White) 


Economic Affairs 

Developments in International Economic Affairs 
(excerpts from report) - 

International Bank Issues 6-Month Finanetea 
Statement . a 

The 1960-61 GATT Tariff nies (Catudal) 

Progress Through Cooperation in Latin America 
(Rubottom ) 


Educational Exchange 

Secretary Requests Authority To Pay Certain IES 
Expenses (Herter) i < 

Mr. Sterling Named to Advisory eees on eat 
tional Exchange 
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Vol. XLII, No. 1078 


International Bank Issues 6-Month Financial 

Statement - 299 
The 1960-61 GATT Tariff Cental (Catudal) 291 
Israel. Liggit designated USOM director 310 
Mutual Security 
DLF Lists Total Commitments as of December 31, 

1959 . 300 
Liggit duuaaniied USOM eee, wr 310 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. U.S. Com- 

ments on Declaration by Warsaw Pact Countries 

(White) 284 
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Murree, Pakistan . 309 
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The Role of Science in Foreign Policy Planning 

(Brode) ‘> ‘ 271 
Science and — Affairs (Kistiakowsky) 276 
U.S. and British Scientists Discuss Cooperation in 

Space Research 284 
Treaty Information. Current Actions 309 
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saw Pact Countries (White) 284 
United Kingdom. U.S. and British Scientists Dis- 

cuss Cooperation in Space Research 284 
United Nations. Current U.N. Documents 300 

Name Inder 
Brode, Wallace R 271 
Catudal, Honoré M 291 
Eisenhower, President . ~ = See 
Herter, Secretary . . 283, 308 
Kistiakowsky, George B 276 
Liggit, C. Reed 310 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new Background pamphlets on important areas... 


THE SUBCONTINENT OF SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan ¢ Ceylon @ India ¢ Nepal ¢ Pakistan 


Lying on the edge of the free world, touched by the power of 
Communist Central Asia, the subcontinent of South Asia today has 
a crucial role in world affairs. The characteristics and problems of 
the subcontinent generally and the five sovereign nations in it are 
the subjects of a new Background pamphlet. 


Publication 6839 40 cents 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Area of Challenge, Change, and Progress 


From the isolation imposed by geography and a colonial pattern 
of control, most of the lands and peoples of Southeast Asia have re- 
cently been thrust into the midst of international politics mainly as 
a result of national movements which led them to independence. This 
15-page illustrated pamphlet discusses the problems of this sudden 
transformation, and contains background information on the geogra- 
phy, peoples, and economic situation of the area. Brief descriptions 
are included of the individual countries of Southeast Asia—Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Viet-Nam. 


Publication 6861 15 cents 





Please send me - - - - copies of — 


0 The Subcontinent of South Asia—Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, and 
Pakistan. 


0 Southeast Asia—Area of Challenge, Change, and Progress 





